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The Sleighing Carnival. 
Sti: 
AFTER AN AFTERNOON ON THE BRIGHTON 
ROAD. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEATH. 
Nobby horse and nobby sleigh 
Coming up the snowy way, 

And another—thwack! thwack !— 


the horses’ heads, not satisfied with a careful 
walk or a moderate pace, but down, down you 
go with road just the width of the carriage and 
deep precipices and canyons lining it below, with 
sharp turns around the curves—so sharp that 


ball, two asps and two wings. 


Egypt offered; the asps signified dominion; 
and the ball the sun or source of life. All sym- 


| was placed a talismanic group consisting of a 
The latter rep- 
resented the protection which the kingdom of 


while the wagon is moving in one direction the 
leaders are trotting or running in the opposite ; 


bols, whether of letters, figures or forms, have 
their meaning. Greek embellishment followed 


descent with the crack of the driver’s whip at! over every door and window opening in Egypt | of words: ‘‘In the name of God, Amen!” and} 


be just the right thing to do. Sotvs. 





The Labor Question.---I. 
oe 
ANOTHER LETTER TO REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Rev. M. J. Savace:—Dear Sir:—The Com- 


a large number of actions, I would like to pur- very serious and truthful, who also made the! of those c ,arming bits of humble life abroad so 
any one in his right mind can see that it would chase a quire of his writs; and,’ he added, tak- | same inquiry, when, doubting his own senses, peculiarly belonging to German and French 
| ing the writs from under the seat of the chaise, | he threw down and abandoned the lamb—thus _ writers.—Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 


‘if you wish these writs, Fessenden, I’ll turn leaving what belonged to the gods to be divided 


them over to you!’” This fable teaches that | by the lying and artful thieves. 


Mr. Greenleaf was supposed to know the weak 
| side of human nature. 


The prayer 
which followed, reverential and comprehensive, 


Social Problems.---V. Education. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, January 21, 1877, 
—BY— 
hi. J. SAVAGE. 


St. Nicholas, for February, has Thomas 
Hughes, J. T. Trowbridge, Mary A. Hallock, | 
Ernest Ingersoll, Richard A. Proctor, Celia 


This paragraph also oc-| including really more of worship than some 
1 
j curs: ‘The courts, if you will show them an old | sermons, was to the same effect—petitions 


Thaxter and Lucretia P. Hale, as contributors 





And the child grew. and waxed strong in spirit, 
filed with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 





monvwealth of December 30th contained an in- | for or illustrators, which is glory enough for any | him —Zuke2: 40. 


pet, 


y CO., 
‘eet, 


tores 
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Hi! hil clear the track! 

How they egme! bless my eyes! 

Hear the laughing! hear the cries! 

While the bells of silver, brass, 

Jingle, jingle as they pass— 
Jingle, jingle, jingle! 

See them coming, what a show! 

Some are fast and some are slow; 

Some are black and some are bay, 

Some are white and some are gray. 

Go it, Charley! have an eye, 

You will pass "em by-and-bye; 

While the silver bells and brass 

Jingle, jingle as they pass— 
Jingle, jingle, jingle! 

Speed away, skim the snow! 

How like Jehu now they go! 

Hold them steady, guide them true, 

For the grays are after you; 

All excitement, ha, ha, ha! 

Hear the laughter from afar— 


continue this John Gilpen’s ride for several' the Egyptian. Being more cultivated, the 
hours, and unless one is pretty level-headed, with Greek strove to create in his mind a beautiful 
a good balance, he or she will be inclined to be lideal. The revelation of knowledge of natural 
dizzy ere the foot of the mountains are reached. | laws, of the principles of beauty, of the great- 
But as this rapid driving over these dizzy heights | est subtleties of refinement, of the most wel- 
and short cuts was my greatest delight the ride | come modes of expressing vigor, made by some 
was grand and every moment delightfultome. I of their ornaments, is almost greater than 
remarked to the driver : ‘I suppose you could re- words can express. Passing India, Formosa, 
late many anecdotes of ladies’ fright and plead- China and Japan, I may say of Arabia that her 
ings during the ride.” ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘the | sumptuous wall-decorations were little more 
greatest coward, and one giving me the most | than copies in stone of the tissues woven while 
trouble in these mountain rides, was a man!” | yet leading a nomadic existence. Arabian or- 
These drivers are known extensively over the | nament gave rise to the Moorish and Turkish 
great western country for the expertness and orders. The three were, to an extent, the out- 
skill manifested in their mountain drives. The | growth of the Mohammedan religion; they pre- 
name of my driver was Mr. Safely, and he jo-| sent a mystery of beauty. Just as one style 
cosely remarked: ‘‘ Ladies not knowing my | lent itself to any particular faith, so it became 
name would say, ‘Now, you will carry us through | altered in character; thus we have a Buddhis- 
safely, will you?’?” ‘Oh yes,” he replied. But tic, Braminic and Islamic modification. Cli- 
in the answer there were two meanings. 


We at last reached the foot of the canyon, | as of Christian origin has arisen in paganism. 


timation of your intention to notice my open 
letter to you on the subject of your sermon on 
‘*Society,” and as you stated at the close of your 
last Sunday’s discourse on ‘‘The Labor Question” 
that it was the last of the series on ‘Social 
Problems” that had a distinct reference to in- 
dustrial matters, I have thought it desirable—in 
order to state the points of difference between 
us as distinctly as possible, and thus to narrow 
the issue and shorten the discussion—to write 
another letter briefly expressing my own posi- 
tion and what I conceive to be yours. 

As you expressed an objection to writers of 
critical letters using other signatures than their 
own names, I append my own patronymic to 
this, instead of my turmer signature, ‘‘A Social 


second thought to avoid personal notoriety. 

Before coming to the point, permit me to 
thank you, on behalf of the cause of Labor, for | 
your very fair presentatiun of the rights and | 


| Farmer's Almanac, will rule that the 4th of July, | a sense, not of the name, but the inward music 
1840, came on Thursday; but it has never been | of God, a living consciousness of the capabili- 
| held that the court knows (or that there is any | ties of our being as the children of God, anda 


| way of proving) that Havana is within the trop- | deliverance, not from the trials that lead God- 


magazine—and then their very best things for 
, the young folks are given. 
| number, of course. —New York, Scribner & Co. 


It is an admirable | 


Visdom is the principal thing; therefore get wis- 
dom.— Prov. 4: 7. 
In the broadest use of language a history of 


education would be a history of the world. 


Democrat,” which, I may say, I only adopted on 


| ics. It is reported that Lord Mansfield and a 
| jury found Mauritius to be one of the East In- 
‘dian Islands. And Suffolk juries (in a case 
| against an insurance company) have been in- 
| duced by Mr. Choate to find that Smyrna is a 
| European port. In some cases the courts are 
| very knowing. They know how long is an ordi- 
‘ nary voyage by steamer across the Atlantic; 
| how far two places are apart in the ordinary 
; route of travel; and, not knowing how much 
| land is within certain described courses and dis- 


tances, they know (in Alabama, at least) the na- 
| ture of, and how, lotteries are managed.” 





ART NOTES. 





PROF. WARE’S FOURTH LECTURE ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


ward, but from the prison of a self-condemning 
spirit. 

In commencing the sermon Dr. Dudley made 
allusion to the beautiful flowers on the desk, 
like which the symbols of our religion should 
always be blooming and never badges of mourn- 
ing. If we wish to understand any system of 
| thought we must go to the originators of it; if 
it be that of Plato, we must go to his works; 
if that of Calvin, to his writings; if that of 
Swedenborg, to his ‘‘True Christian Reli- 
gion,” ‘‘Love and Wisdom,” ‘‘Heaven and Hell,” | 
“Apocalypse” and “Arcana.” If it be the Chris-/ 
tian religion, we must go, not to the expres- 
sion, but the thought, of Jesus, for he was the 
originator (not of religion, that was in the world 
before his time), but of Christianity. 





| 
{ 
} 
} 


If you} 


Kismet, the fourth of the ‘“No-Name series,” 
is a story of the Nile, the heroine an affianced 
young lady, who, travelling up that river with 
a party of friends, falls in love with a second 
person, and eventually marries him. “Kismet” 
means fate, chance, circumstance—and this it 
was that brought about the singular love rela- 
tion described. The story is rather pleasantly, 
quite easily, told, though not possessing to some 
readers the merit as a composition of either of 
its predecessors.—Boston, Roberts Brothers. 

Lippincott’s, for February, is strong in fic- 
tion, having George Macdonald, the author of 
‘‘Blindpits,” James T. McKay and Auerbach as 
writers.. Gail Hamilton's ‘“ Railroad Reflec- 
tions” are suggested by a journey on the Union| na 
Pacific Railroad; 


For the world’s progress means that it has 
learned and put in practice so much. The 
total civilization of mankind means only that 
the world is partially educated. In this world 


school-house, nature and Providence have been 
the teachers. Experience is a stern school- 
master; he charges high prices tor his lessons; 

ut only under such tuition has humanity ad- 
vanced. The lessons have so far been learned 
at the cost of diseases, pestilences, crimes, wars, 
famines, floods, devastations. Nature has said, 
Learn my lessons or die! The laws of heat 
and cold, of climate and soil, of health and dis- 
ease, of battle ard defense, of society and gov- 
ernment, of arts and trades and manufactures 
and commerce—by learring and keeping these 
has humanity risen to its present high position. 
But our present purpose demands that we 
rrow down our subject to a treatment of the 
the concluding portions of | individual in his relation to the world of to-day. 
And we need to start with a definition. What 





| mate, also, exerts this influence. Much regarded 
and soon the odor about, which was far from 


While the silver bells and brass The nimbus around the head of Jesus and | cisims of “the working-class” as seen from your 


The concurrence of sculpture and architec- would know Christianity study the beatitudes 


‘ Edward King’s ‘‘Pictures from Spain” and E4- 


ward Bruce’s ‘‘Floor of Fire,” are both full of 


do we mean when we say that a person is edu- 


cated? Papers and magazines and conventions 
discuss the question, dispute and oppose each 
other; and all tie while it is apparent that one 
is talking about one thing and another about 
another. When we speak of education as re- 
lated to crime, or to pauperism, or to politics, 
what do we mean? One man will contend that 
education is gained only from books. Another, 
that contact with the real facts of nature and 
life are the necessary means. Still another, 
when he speaks of an educated man, means one 
who has been through college. Now, if it con- 
sists in book instruction, then what books? If 


attractive, led une to suspect that he was ap- 
proaching the ‘‘infernal regions,” for the sul- 
phurous gases revealed to us that we were near 


Saints is common to the gods of India, Persia point of view. On the supposition that your | ture was continued as the theme of the lecture | 


and the arcana of the miracles—the fine word 
jand Japan, and is a legacy of fire-worship | point of view is correct, I have very little to on Saturday evening last. He maintained that | 
| grafted upon Christian art. So of its other in- 


and thought of Jesus if you would know the 

: : sect oat ; ; object to anything you have said. Accepting, | whatever opinion may be held in regard to the bevs of Chstotianity, ates ss men 08 ” Som 

| the geysers. Soon the escaping steam from one | signia. Christian art arose in Byzantium, now as all intelligent advocates of the rights of the relative rank of architecture and sculpture in| the infinite in the world doing good. Christi- 

of the boiling springs was heard as clearly as a Constantinople, and at first consisted of mere working-class will accept, your definition of that general, it depends upon the purpose and char- | ERE COs SoengpeRE S98: 08F HemREED) Sea te: 

steam-whistle, and on raising our eyes they fell | pagan forms slightly changed. To fully under- | class as including all the people of a civilized acter of any work into which they both enter Spration, wots sare tia eaiesae 3 ae Paes 

All are eager for the fray on the distant geyser, then only about a tite stand an art we must know its history. The country who, by hand-work or brain-work, aid which of the two takes precedence—whether it | [pom Mange pagers = a me a 

On the frosty, crispy way— | away. On reaching the Geyser Hotel I aligit- | Celtic manifests conscientious labor from Te- lin the production and distribution of wealth, | dred years the Christianity of the world has 
While the silver bells and brass ped, and, aioe wetoiens rest, commenced ex- | ligious conviction. The 13th century gothic is | «inourring thereby”—to adopt the words of the 

Jingle, jingle as they pass— | Ploring the geysers, which will be described in unrivalled in elevating influences. The Ro-| pon, p, A. Wells—‘abundance of all those | 

my next. ; man, Pompeian and the Renaissance are false, 


Jingle, jingle as they pass— 
Jingle, jingle, jingle! 


entertaining information; and there is a schol- 
arly analysis of the second part of Goethe's 
‘*Faust,” by Prof. W. H. Goodyear. There are 
several poems in the number. The ‘‘Monthly 
Gossip” presents the usual variety of topics.— 
Philadelphia. 


Single teams and double, too, 
Drivers bound to put ’em through; 
All have plenty of conceit 

When upon the snow they meet; 





Oliver Ditson & Co.’s New Music, for the week, 
comprises ‘‘Secret Love,” gavotte, for piano, by 
Johann Resch; “Return from Abroad,” waltz, 
by R. Aronson; ‘‘With Chime and Song,” con- 


is a work of architecture or a work of sculp- | Th th bt 
e new thoug 


ture. So in singing, sometimes the words are been walike that of Jems. 3 
2 : : ee } got out and scattered into churches was in 

the main thing, the music waiting upon them; p : 

theory quite unlike the old systems, so that 


Ds. 


Jingle, jingle, jingle! 
What a rumpus! what a row! 





eee debase and impure. 
To a Cold Lover. ae 5 


The stork, with the Japanese, isan emblem of 


things which contribute to our well-being, com- | 
fort and happiness ;” admitting, also, that the 
share of brain-work in such production has, 


sometimes they are only a vehicle for the utter- 
ance of sound. In a work of architecture, 
sculpture as well as carving is one of the deco- | 


speculative thought took it up, eliminating the 
inspiration, when it was codified by Roman em- 


cert polonaise, by Cari Bohm; 
Dance,” by G. D. Wilson; ‘My Ship Comes 


only nature and life can give it. then what de- 
partment of nature, and what kind of life? If 
a college course is essential, then what kind of 


‘*Phantom 





How like wild they go it now! WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. long life. Bowls for gifts have an emblem at | perors and ecclesiastics, legislated upon by par- In,” song, by M. F. H. Smith; “Little Birdie | Course, classic or scientific or literary ? 


een pure 
fan I.V- 
@UmID.t- 
iT’ S.4C- 
per cent. 
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mnt St., 


& Ob, 
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Turning left, and turning right, 
Bless me! what a splendid sight! 
What a carnival of fun! 

Horses on the trot and run! 
While the silver bells and brass 
Jingle, jingle as they pass— | 


Jingle, jingle, jingle! 


| 
| 
| 


See that fellow standing by, 
Screaming ‘‘How is that for high?” 
As that proud, ambitious steed | 
Rushes by with lightning speed; | 
How they laugh, and how they shout! | 
How they throw themselves about— 
While the silver bells and brass 
Jingle, jingle as they pasa— | 
Jingle, jingle, jingle! | 


I 
I 


Ned and Nellie, how they smile, 
As they lead the way awhile! 
But, behind, a cunning chap 
Hits his nag a gentle rap, 


And he passes them with ease, t 


| If thy attentions prove so poor and cold, 


By lightest lip its easy worth were told, 


| And better far might still be bought for gold, 


Than winter thus with burning bosom fold. 
| Love asks for all thy love or cares for none. 


| dustrial workshops connected with schools, | 
| . . . . be 
| however much its friends varied in processes;“ 


nage {the bottom. The apricot typifies spring; the 
| sacred bear summer; and the chrysanthemum 
/autumn. In the Mohammedan rugs we have 
| decorative art in association with religion. We 
| must consider the want, the material at com- 
mand, and the most economical method of its 
An ornamentist should be a trained 
| scholar, a gentleman and a poet; yet, also, a 
| utilitarian, having scientific knowledge. Mu- 

You steal this golden gift from it your child, seums and art schools will accomplish this. 
And it with agony and tears is wild, There are various measures for aiding all 
Nor can by lesser thing be pacified. good projects. In compliment to services ren- 
t weeps and wails what first it looked upon; dered how preferable the endowment of some 
t weeps and wails the all in all that’s gone. struggling professorship in a a recognized uni- 
Wititiam Brunton. versity to a piece of plate—a care and vexation 
hee RED on to the owner and succeeding generations! Let 

Step by Step. | us be aids, and not clogs, to the race. 

In the late interesting discussions upon in- | f 


And I perforce but seldom sunlight see, 
What is thy love of count or care to me? 


And if thou wilt not give me more—go free, 


For rather would I loveless ever be use. 





f 
“Mother’s Winter-Night Song. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


he sentiment was universal that every child | 


been infinitely greater than that of mere hand- | 
work ; admitting, also (though you do not, I 
think, claim it), that justice and sound pulicy | 
alike demand that every man has a right to be | 
rewarded in accordance with the value of his | 
services to the community (though that reward | 
need not, necessarily), take the form of money 
or wealth); admitting all these points which | 
you so elaborately and truly argued through a | 
great part of your discourse, allow me to say 
that they do not couch the real question at issue 
between ‘‘labor and capital,” or, to speak more 
correctly, between laborers and capitalists. I 
do not deny that those who couduct the great 
interests of society, industrial, commercial, 
scientific or educational, are entitled to an ample 
remuneration for their services. | 
You say, “It takes experience, training, ca- 
pacity, tact, to manage a large business. Such 
managers are born, notinvented or made. They | 
are the rare outcome of experience and the con- | 
ditions fitted to develop them; and, whatever. 


rative means at the architect’s disposal, to be | * 3 igi e ? : 
: | liaments; and in the United States this combi- 
used, wherever it may be used to advantage, to | : f Greek. R PLETE CO LE 
: k, Roman and theoretical scho 
produce an architectural effect that nothing else | een pis Ther ne ‘ 
ere has 


I. p 
will. Much must thus be lost to sight that it | '® eee Hak ie Nemes of Journ. 
| been a great deal of truth all along the pathway 


Loved, we have Loved together,” song, by C. 
Pinsuti; ‘The First, the Early Love,” song, by 
F. Bartsch; ‘‘Shall I Wear a White Rose?” 


Mine,” song, by M. Watson; ‘‘What we have 


| can exist. 


would be interesting to see, the work upon the | 
sculptures of the Parthenon, for example, hav- | 
ing been almost thrown away in their original | 
position; but the main character is not lost so | 
long as the sculpture is seen at all; and the 

quality of the work tells. In every age, ac- | 
cordingly, sculpture has been freely used as an | 
element in architectural design, and its use jus- 
tified by the result. But where the descriptive 
is the main thing its advantage is, of course, the 
leading motive, the architecture only serving to | 
place it, and to create an ideal world in which i 
For a statue standing in the grass or | 


on the floor is as incongruous as a picture with- | 
outaframe. A certain relation of form exists | 
in every style between the sculpture and the | 
architecture. A classical statue cannot be set 

under a pointed arch without a manifest discord. 


song, by Emily B. Farmer; ‘‘Think of Me,” 
ballad, by M. G. Giannetti; and ‘‘Magnificat,” 


of the old, but the true Christianity has not been 
its motto, its parent. This is not said in oppo- 


only a fool at last. 
first essential of real education is brains—some- 
thing to educate. 


Now the history of the world has clearly 
proved that a man may become highly and truly 
educated and lack almost all the common con- 
ditions and advantages; and that a man may be 
ground through all the mills and the grist be 
This only means that the 


I think no one will deny that 


,| man is born with a limp, a writ on his back. 
| In the old poetic book the story of creation is 
| according to Hebrew anthropology. 
| tulate is true, so also is the argument. 
new thought in time comes to pass, doubting the 
| old legend of the first man, his fall from grace, 
| and the age of the earth. 


sition to Jesus. A distinguished rabbi had ex-. 
pressed the opinion that no greater prophet than | 
Jesus had arisen. And what Hebrew could say 
more? But we don’t want three Gods. Jesus. 
is one with others, so is every man whom God 
has raised up to elevate and benefit mankind. 
But the mistake is in the postulate of the argu- 
ment, that the world was not made right, that 


If the pos- 
But the | 


If these go, where is | 


by C. A. Havens. 


Seymour's ‘‘Trout-Fishing in the Rangeley 
Lakes.” 
lan’s ‘‘Winter on the Nile” contains a descrip- 
tion of the passage of the Cataracts, with 
sketches and pictures of Nubidn life. 
a popular science article on ‘The Microscope 
among the Flowers,” by Mrs. S. B. Herrick; 
‘*A Morning with Sir Julius Benedict,” by Kate 
Field, contains reminiscences of Weber, Bee- 
thoven and Paganini; ‘‘Farragut in Mobile Bay,” 
by Henry Baldwin, denies that the admiral was 
lashed to the rigging; a story by Boyesen, 
‘“‘How Mr. Storm met his Destiny,” the first halt 


there are bookislt blockheads, and scientific 
blockheads, and theologic blockheads, and col- 
lege-bred blockheads, as well as blockheads illit- 
erate and untaught. There is an old proverb to 
the effect that though one man may lead a horse 
to water, ten may not be able to make him drink. 
No amount of training. nor any wealth of orna- 
ment on his harness can change an ass into a 
thoroughbred. A pretentious English lawyer 
once said to a country witness: ‘‘How dare you 
address me in such fashion? I'd have you 
know, sir, that | am a graduate of two univer- 
sities.” The countryman replied: ‘I have at 
home a calf that drank the milk of two cows; 
and my observation was that the more he drank 
the bigger calf he grew.” And it is perti- 
nently asked in the book of Proverbs, ‘*Why is 
the price put into the hands of a fool to get 
wisdom, seeing he hath no heart to it?” 


The February Scribner opens with Edward 


The second part of General McClel- 


There is 


MAUeE. Without saying, If you please! the argument? There never has been a battle of a new novelette in two parts by Saxe Holm,| I know of no better way of defining true edu- 


( (0, 


| should be taught, not only basic roots, but special 
crafts with which to carve his way towards | 
| competence. No matter what our calling, we) 


Sleep, my babe, my darling, sleep and rest, 
Warmly folded to my breast. 

Though the night-wind blows, 

And the still, white snows 
Fill the robin’s empty nest, 


system you have, these men must inevitably 
come to the front and be the controlling influ- 
ence in the world’s business.” All this is true; | 
and as you admit in the last few words, even. 
under the system of social democracy, such men 


While the silver bells and brass 
Jingle, jingle as they pass— 
Jing le, jingle, jingle! 


Here is more excitement, see is immense comfort as well as profit in the use 


The same considerations apply to painting as to 
sculpture. [In illustration of these points views 
were given of the sculptures at Orvieto and at 
Wells, and on the pinnacles at Milan; several 


between science and theology (not religion) but 
| that the church went tothe wall. So it will not 
| do to meet these facts of science with denial. 
| But the question of the age of the earth has 


t 


and 


good.—New York; received by Williams. 


‘* Farmer Bassett’s Romance,” are good 


fe t 
hings. The departments are about as usual— 


We have the Tribune Almanac, for 1877, 


sition e, from or out of, and duco, to lead. 
means, therefore, to lead, or draw out, to de- 
velop. 


cation than by reference to the root-meaning of 


It is derived from the Latin prepo- 
It 


he word. 


It regards the child or the man as a 


| do everything better for having had that. There | 


figures from the frieze and pediments of the 
Parthenon; the caryatides of the Erechtheum, 


bundle or congeries of faculties in germ that 
are to be drawn out or developed into fituess for 
their appropriate activities. 

All education, then, must get its real mean- 
ing from the subject of it. To educate, or, 
what is the same thing, to cultivate, a dahlia 
bulb is to give it such conditions and training 
as will develop all its possibilities of leaf and 
flower and beauty. To educate a dog doesn't 


| nothing to do with questions in science with re- 
b 
ae he manner of creation. Two things 
the Medici tombs, the column of the Place Ven- | gard a i: EES SAPO saat 
: . § na eve i p 
| dome, and the column of July; « staircase with oe i. pe oth aT ae ae : ret 
: : . re: . e ay y ) 2 | 
statues in the palace at Berlin; several portions | or? y ! | 


| : AP : é 
of the Louvre, and Michael Angelo’s Moses. teachings of God in nature, God in the earth, 
Also wall paintings from an Egyptian tomb, and | 


Double teams, and one, two, three! | of tools. They enable us to work out our high- 
All abreast they rush along est thought and afford occupation and recrea- | 
Grandly by the gazing throng; bee when the brain is too weary and over: | 
Now behind and now ahead, | Strained to bear more pressure. They help re- | 

store the balance, and at the same time furnish 
| needful and agreeable results. There is not an 
‘hour in the day when we do not sigh for this 


which we find as convenient and valuable as 
heretofore. Edward McPherson has had the 
revision of the entire work, which is a guaran- 
tee of its correctness. It contains a complete 
record of the electoral and popular vote for 
President from the beginning of the govern- 


Sleep, my babe, my darling, sleep and rest. | wild come to the front and have the manage- 
ment of affairs, even more efficiently—as I claim 
—than it is done to-day. 
Does it follow that because men of great 
mental capacity—inventive, administrative, ex- 
ecutive—in certain spheres of public usefulness , 
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Gentle slumber parts thy dewy mouth; 
Far away in bloomy South 

Little robin red 

Trills and turns his head; 
But thy song’s as sweet, little dewy mouth, 


Leading now, now being led, 
While the silver bells and brass 





whose creed is the mystic symbols all around, 
the expression of which in its beauty is the face | 














Jingle, jingle as they pass— Warm thy in’s i are enabled under our present system to amass f the Cz Santo at Pisa; 1 vi | ment up to and including 1876, with notes of the 
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> Night is coming; now a star, seaare gabe ee - bie ™ Saga we ——— services —that they would be less active, ener- yls, and his frescoes in the Farnesina, and a of age a. woe sail: gle he f "(declaration of the vote. There will also be to be educated or led out. But it does mean 
Glimmering on her brow afar, Cae Beseears ae nt tis SARS | COMMUNICATIONS. getic and industrious under a system that would , number of paintings in the Sistine chapel; with | ©" giro eg . gers ae ies oe found in it the various votes cast in the disputed | developing all there is in him—making the most 
. y ‘ 2 ys entaile SIR LEE : ; Paw eS at was los F = ‘ id : ‘ So when y ‘ odu- 
on Ituck Gives the warning that 'tis time mages ee eee eee to Se i need them just as much, but would award them a view of the interior of King’s College chapel 8°'™'>8 WD4! wa j ns | States of Florida, Louisiana and South Caro- | 0f him you can. So when you speak of eda 
i d o crime seek an outlet in the direc- | | The writers in this department, alone, are to be held : ; |itdo? Did Adam stand by his goodness? How]. . si cating a man you must include in your thought 
tendencies to c ; : ‘ t y - ‘s , g y 
: each. Sport should end and end my rhyme. i i Ge responsible for the sentiments advanced. ] less pecuniary benefits absolutely, but perhaps | at Cambridge by way of contrast. | | : lina, according to the ‘‘face of the returns,” to the development of his whole nature into all its 
: : Ay tion of the physical and mental characteristics SEER tl Sites teed Mar enlan to-day? Aeal att | long would it take such goodness to topple over ? | . a f th iataitinia: tae dt , pmens a : 
wn Tluek Turning, homeward we will go, the individesl. fie edde MOO GL weaner! God in the Constitution opines lap aakseoniads ciapadlic ye bad ie, GI IN GENERAL. | As long as that of Adam, perhaps. The cradle the action of the returning boards, and to re-| highest possibilities and uses. The feet are 
| Thankful for the blessed snow— sabeage 7 e Beatie ae oe Ps pe } i ! : . sae tae there no other distinctions but wealth that his- Toby Rosenthal, the San Francisco artist, will | “ 8 Fi gaa : counts where made afterward under order of | properly educated when they are trained for 
“2 cents, While the silver bells and brass obildren in County aitet-honsce in Hew Tork Gre, = Burgos COMED EN RANE s/t ae eeomseion of tory shows men willing to strive for to the very rf turn home from Munich in May. Some of | mre pne te Ue here et ee ee courts. This almanac has become the only the highest efficiency in their appropriate work. 
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| 4 i 1 x they pass per cent. had pauper grandfathers, seven per this question has been so haunted by the phan- utmost of their ability? Are there no distinc- | the American artists who returned home from | real paradise is that to be conquered. Maa is standard for politicians of all parties, and the The hands and “y - gs = = same ; pe 80 
Jingle, jingle as they pass— a : " ees aa . ae a A x fl Rog ry ° ePIC | i. . ® ? of every part of the body. ecause in these 
toscile Single, jrnnle; staal) cent. had grandmothers in the same condition, tom of church and state, hitherto, that it see ms tions or rewards but wealth—to-day—that are Munich recently already wish themselves back | born at the foot of the ladde r, and the real | absolute accuracy and good faith with which ite | lower ranges of life our education is almost un- 
dv vais iB: Dawiex while of the fathers seventeen, and of the moth- | never to have occurred to its advocates that it the incentives influencing our noblest, most ca- | again | thing to be done is touplift. That was the idea returns and all political facts are presented com- }consciously acquired we sometimes forget, or 
~, worth eS eZ ers seventy-one per cent. were in this very | was not one over which doctors of divinity had pable, and most valuable men? : : | of Jesus, though not without some mistakes in mend it asa thoroughly trastworthy manual.— | 9€¥eF think, that it is properly education at all. 
. ee ini ; | A Berlin letter to a London paper confirms | 4.4; cially with re “ody But the clild has to learn how to handle, to 
Lysander 8. Richards’ Travels category. a right to wrangle at all, but one pertaining My dear sir, think of the great men of the eT: te cetails, especially with regard to the speedy New Yeek: Tribune ollles u sep uld he bs i es ee at 
4ySi . ‘ S. : : ° : y ; a , en | what we have lately : sah : ’ : : 3 Ne 2 
I 1 -- It is so easy to fall into this slough, and so strictly to the province of law. The theologian past. What names are handed down to us as what we have lately nid ron snassncciaty — | end of the world, to which idea he was led by ‘ wai gat Le weg: yer ie kena Latta Khek anes 
‘n TTtuck NUMBER TWENTY-THREE. — 4 RIDE OVER THE} next to impossible, even with tackle and force- | may affirm, if he likes, that truth exists, inde- the ERD race? Do you findamong | “The defeat of the Pea sie ah Phila: | his transcendental life. But his great idea was , : : oR ee = Pei i or the body, is the training of the mind. To think 
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t=, mark- COAST RANGE TO THE \EYSERS. pumps, to rise therefrom. There is a torpid’ pendently of any outward expression; but the he I : tive-w salt : delphia is admitted on all hands. Want of | to take men as he found them and lift them up es aieshei oe : ng shag ited ‘ signi boi —very few people learn how to do that. This 
; : : ; : ‘ ete f them many whose incenti as wealth, or any employment is reported from many quarters. i Pa N as: te hin cele , titled ‘The Witch of Wenham,” which we gave is the reason why so few people will read a 
»>cents. On my return to Calistoga, from the petrified | listlessness which becomes chronic, creeps into jurist, more emphatic than he, can affirm the . l disement?” Ti : ’ to their possibilities. Nor was he the only one ; . 
mo = 2 : Parner > ; ee : desire for personal aggrandizement je great while all say, Dr. Lessing included, that France|. __. Bilis ean . last week. There is a poem, also, by Longfel- | thoughtful book, or can listen to a closely-argued 
forest, I was driven to the geysers, a drive of | the circulation, and transmits its virus aud idio- | existence of law in its essence, long anterior to | ,. ; TERS ee : ° z | inspired with right living to-day—the planting ; ; Sass The 
estly ree- ores, Da Be) . | a : 2 ' discoverers in the arts and sciences, philosophy, is prosperous and progressive, the best accounts | i ¥: low, ‘‘A Dutch Picture,” and one by E. C. Sted- | address or discussion. They are not used to 
. nearly thirty miles. Here we were obliged to do | syncrasy to the unborn. Knowing this, we any human enactment. And concurrently with morality and religion—why, most of them lived sai sa seo ; f . 6 6 ial of the acorn that it may become an oak. Nine- t with the title “News from Olympia: Mrs. | the exercise. It is like taking a flabby-muscled 
Cn 4 ¢! { . ° 4 é ‘ ’ > 220 Ge g y g g | . . . a *2 $ a . 
hese bare some mountain climbing, for we were now on should guard against it as leprosy or cholera. him will be found the men of art and science, | jiy05 of toil «nd poverty, and died martyrs to | represent Germany as @ sullerer from Mnancial | +. ths of Christendom is outside the church to- os Skea: Punibnier anh the 08 P uid man on a long, hard work, or putting him to 
; “ # ites »xtreme } a ‘ ; ‘ 3. ? - NE ie snemminio’ : 
e have @ the coast range. Atour left towered Mount St. | Nothing would do more as an antidote than | and the observers in every department of knowl- j l for h . | straits and extremely backward in industry and | day (Christianity ceasing to be its symbolism). ” se - 4 8 Spiipied sy . severe training In @ gymnasium. He is soon 
ee an oe ; eye : sz ae their zeal for human progress. art. The songs of Euripides, sung by captive |, . } a6 leading in ©™® likewise, the latter om qhe Presidential | lame or tired out. Not only can an educated 
Helena, enriched with extensive silver ores and | manual preparation, a normal way of living. | edge. With all of them the prevalence of law | Railroad men, educators, and those leadirg in mind think, but it must be able to reason, to 


Turn to the men of our own day, the very | 
names you have mentioned as among those to 


question, which has the title ‘‘How Not to Set- 
tle It.” 


Greeks, mastered the conquerors; the art of | charities, who are making the civilization and 





worked by a company who are daily digging and | We must grope our course, accept the wisdom is the basis of their superstructures, as witb the think logically. This is one of tke rarest of 


CU, 


mt St., 


removing this shining treasure. 
sat in my hotel, the carrier of the ore stopped 


and each brick as heavy as one cared to lift 
with one hand or two; all of them valued at 


about $15,009, and fresh from the mill and mine, and mothers, what added responsibility comes to vine, in accordance with the highest develop- 


where the ore had been reduced to bullion, and 


scale. 


sexes. 
| they often have to do for the family! As wives 


| them through sickness and death! When the 


At night, as Ij of experimenters, and gradually enlarge our | jurist it is the basis of human society. 
It should be stamped upon every tyro his very first lesson inculcates that government 
a moment at the house with seats of his buggy | of the republic that he is to earn his bread, and_ isa divine institution, and can be properly ad- 
filled with bricks of silver, five or six of them, | that right manfully, and this applies to both ministered only under the divine sauction—that 
As sisters and daughters, how much is to say, in conformity to the highest expression 


Hence 


of the divine law; or, assuming all law to be di- 


ment thereof. Hence, also, he cannot fulfill the 


whom we are indebted for the immense means 
of production and distribution that now ought, 
but do not, benefit all the world alike. Will 
you profane the memory of those who are dead, 
or insult the living, by supposing that the de- 
sire for wealth was their incentive to laborious 
thought in spite of ridicule, stupidity and oppo- 
sition? Think of Socrates, and Jesus, and 


France seems to have achieved over Germany | 
a revenge for Sedan. We certainly see before | 
our eyes a transformation that seems almost | 
dramatic. The land that was invaded, harried, | 
plundered and crushed has arisen again. Its 
warehouses are busy, its fields smiling, its cof- | 
fers full, its people confident and cheerful, its | 
industry progressive, its art displaying each day | 


the thought of ‘the age, are outside the church 
in great measure. We want a religion of life, 
of inspiration—what makes the best people; 
not a speculation, not the religion of Jesus or 
Guadama, but what sings, serves purity best; 
what elevates to the highest manhood and wo- 
manhood. Religion is not to recover, but to 
create. God gives the quarry, and we must 


! man’s Gossip” is good as usual, and Henry James, 


Mr. Howells begins his new comedy- 
romance, entitled ‘‘Out of the Question ;” ‘*The 
Political Condition of South Carolina,” by a | 
South Carolinian, will be read with considerable | 
interest; Mrs. Kemble’s chapter of ‘‘Old Wo- 


Jr.’s novel, ‘‘ The American,” draws near its 
climax; in ‘‘Studies of Animal Nature,” Bay- 


| other up. 
| this; for itis the only way to save your belief 


all attainments. Many are the popular minis- 
ters and lawyers who will coolly advance two 
statements in one address that are so antago- 
nistic that, if left alone, they would eat each 
It is a comfort to be able to believe 


in the honesty of many a popular preacher. If 
they really appreciated what they were saying 
they could not occupy their present positions. 
But the people are so little trained in reasoning 


take up the raw material ard Taylor argues for a better understanding that chey do not put this and that together; and 
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from thence taken to the safe in the village. occasion arrives for action it is too late to ac- | forms of law without such recognition; and he 
| cannot treat of law either historically or philo- 
sophically, or learn anything of it in its univer- 


Galileo; of Columbus, and Watt, and Stephen- 
son; and again of Darwin, and Tyndall, and 
our own Agassiz. 
I have not heard that any of these men who 
have passed away acquired wealth, nor that any 
of them who are living are either wealthy or de- 


Such arrivals, of course, fill the villagers with | quire tie skill. 

joy; for a good mine is a God-send to the pros | With general culture the suggestive faculty 

Mountain peaks | is unfolded. We are glad to know from the | sality, without this prior confession and absolute 

Woman's Journal that Mrs. Augusta Schuster, submission. Thus the omission in the constitu- 

along. {wife of Prof. Charles L., of Brattleboro’, Vt... tion of the United States, if intentional, was 
Nearly half way to the geysers we reached has invented and patented a life-preserver simply gratuitous; and, if unintentional, it is a sirous of being so, notwithstanding the fact that 

Pine Flat, a place noted for its very extensive | made from white-birch bark. The required defect which is susceptible of remedy without | 


3 : ; hick : Mechel tor f tl ' as | the possession of wealth is now more than it 
The place was alive with, thickness is produced by layers of the sub- shock to the nerves of the most fastidious of the | ever was before the avenue to the greatest po- 
religious, or even the sceptical community. 


Aaa eae In | litical power and social distinction. What have 
the eye of the law the omission is illogical and, | our Vanderbilts, or Scotts, or Stewarts, or As- 
more so, in fact, than any other place in the ; Two juveniles could be saved with the wearer. in the highest sense, illegal, and comes well-nigh | tors, done for us that the hard earnings of thou- 
State. Passing along on our journey through | Apropos, Captain Boynton is reported as hav- voiding the whole instrument. The practical | sands of their fellows should accumulate ia their 
the coast range, we drove up the mountain side, | ing swam, in his life-saving dress, from Castel- working has been the only thing that has saved hands ? 

while below us lay deep canyons dotting here- | nuovo to Ferrara, two hundred and eighty miles, jit; and, as we shall see, in practice the defect is | 


perity of any California town. 
towered above us in many directions as we rode 





quicksilver mines. 
miners who were working the mines in various | stance stitched together and arranged with cyl- 
directions, and the yield was very promising— | inders underneath, so that it will not careen 


But I am dwelling too long on this point; 


new superiority. On the other hand, the victor | pick out and work, 
is full of gloom. He has spent all the money land recreate. We believe in incarnation, not | 
he took from the defeated; he trembles to hear | in the old idea, but in the possibilities of all; 


her challenge ; he dreads to meet her in a new | not only in faith, but works; not in the fall of 
arena of competition.” 


| man and the vicarious atonement of Christ to 
The beautiful ‘‘Hiawatha Barge,” one of the |appease an angry God, for man should be 
gems of the centennial exposition, contributed | ashamed to be crowned beyond his own deserts. 
by the Gorham Manufacturing Company, and Hell is not the old idea. We arein heaven and 
purchased by Mrs. President Grant, was de- hell to-day as much as we ever shall be, and we 
signed for a flower épergne. The artist has | want none of there old symbols. The religion | 
moulded the ideal savage seated in the stern of | of Jesus was beautiful in its regard for others. 
his boat, gliding over a glassy surface to the In this 19th century we should be broad enough 
fishing-ground. He bears a golden shield and | to include all this, all truth, all helps of science 
his quiver of golden arrows upon his back, in| —to put all together in our religion, and be 
his hand his spears. He holds an oar, but the | builders of the possible instead of restorers of 


and-there the landscape. We at last reached the 
summit of the mountain range, and never shall 
I forget the scene that met my view as I[ looked 
back upon the valleys and canyons below. 


, in ninety-six hours, without a break. 


| How fast we are getting control over forces 


}and substances! With suitable machinery it is 


The | surprising how easily we not only remove huge 


more than supplied. | 
The recognition of the Almighty Governor | 
goes no further, in a legal point of view, than a 


simple theism. 


It does not involve an endorse- ' 


what I wish chiefly to say on this branch of the 


| subject is this, That labor does not complain that ' 


| brain-work gets a larger share of the world’s 


_ wealth than it ought, but that a certain class of 


breeze that fills his silver sail is his willing ser- 
vant, and, lost in thought, he does not dip his 
shining blade. Hiawatha has found his fur! 
robe oppressive on this tair morning, and thrown 
it over the side of the canoe, whence it trails, 


the past. 
It will thus be seen that Dr. Dudley's dis- | 
course could not be satisfactory, must be shock- 
ing, even, to those yet entirely within the circle 
of the old thought and superstition; nor would 


between men and brutes; an account of ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve ina Sicilian Abbey,” by Luigi Monti, 
is interesting. ‘*The Contributors’ Club” is full 
of good things. The book, art and music de- 
partments are well filled, and quite instructive. 
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Harper's, for February, is very rich in illus- | 
trations and matter. This is the summary: | 
“On the Taff,” Wirt Sikes, with twenty-two | 
illustrations; *‘‘Aspirations,” a poem, Mrs. J. | 
G. Burnett; ‘*The Log-Book of the Savannah,” | 
Dr. H. C. Bolton, with six illustrations; ‘‘And | 


who was Blennerhasset?” J. S. C. Abbott, with | 
five illustrations; ‘‘The Land of the Incas,” A. 


| H. Guernsey, with fourteen illustrations ; ‘Wil- | 


liam Lovett,” M. D. Conway, with portrait; | 
‘‘Caws and Effect,” Rev. Washington Gladden; | 
‘‘Notwithstanding,” a story, Fannie Hodgson | 
Burnett; ‘‘Empedocles,” a poem, William Gib- | 


” 


| 


so they think it is all right. Then fewer yet 
are so mutually educated that they are fit to 
weigh evidence ani to decide whether or not a 
thing is, or is not, proved. This would not 
work so much harm were it not that must peo- 
ple still think their opinion is just as good as 
anybody's else, even if they are color-blind, and 
can't tell blue from green. A truly educated 
man knows that his opinion is not worth much 
about matters that he has not investigated. It 
is only fools that are equally at home in all 
subjects, and feel competent te settle all the 
questions of the universe. A true mental edu- 
cation, then, means a complete and systematical 
development of all the mental powers, 

After the mind are the moral faculties and 
powers. ‘This means a sympathy that shall ap- 
preciate, and a justice that shall recognize, the 
rights and welfare of all men in all nations, 
and of every living thing. All the native pas- 
sions, instincts and desires must be included. 
And then, of very cliefest importance, is the 
will, which gives direction, as does the helm to 
the ship, to the whole man. : 


driver began to lament to me, and complain of | buildings but handle stone. marble and ice. 
the mistiness and cloudiness of the morning,| Who imagined that the application of sand- 
which so completely shut off my view of the | blast and heliotype could so multiply beauty 
extensive landscape; but I requested him not to | and utility? Who thougbt that charcoal would 
complain, for I would willingly sacrifice long | vie with line-engraving? What an impetus has 
extensive views from mountain tops with which | been given to art! What richness is in store 
my eye Was.so accustomed in numerous moun- | through the embellishment of Trinity church! 
tain travels tofane so rarely seen; this was the | How opportune that just at this period, when 
pure white clouds above which we had risen | 80 many nations have compared notes, that such 
(not visible simply in small patches, as seen | extraordinary excavations should have been 
sometimes at the White made, thus bringing us into relation with so 
summit of Mount Washington as we look into Dress has 
the valley be but one immense rolling bil- |‘ always been an expression of the artistic. The 
low, extending thirty or forty miles around in| most degraded women in prisons contrive by 
odd bits, wire, flying feathers, and the like, to 
etch out something of native taste. A recent 
lecturer was all aglow in describing a Japanese 


ment of the Christian system except ina very “workers,” if you please to call them so, al- 
remote degree. So far from this, the same rec- | though they are not necessarily workers at all. 
ognition would apply equally well to Mohawks | get a much larger share of such wealth in pro- 
or Mohammedans. This would be as much as | portion to their services than another class of 
could be expected of a government which sought | workers—indisputably workers—do. 

to keep clear of an ecclesiastical alliance. Yet | 
in practice we do more than this—so much | 
more, in fact, as to ignore the constitutional issue of this paper. 
omission entirely. Daniel Webster affirmed | 
that Christianity—not simple theism—is the | 
common law of the land, and he is high author- | 
ity. This would be plain enough if we referred| Inthe American Law Review for this month, | know are Calling to each other through the clear | 
to State legislation, But the general govern- | ir a notice of Greenleat’s “Treatise on the Law | S2™™er Air. Es turtle, in oxydized silver, is The American Architect weekly continues its 
mfent also goes out of its way to prove the fact. | of Evidence,” by John Wilder May, this anec- making ie way rough the meme. .2a9: eee | illustrati f cottages, stores and church 

It appoints, for instance, chaplains in both | dote, illustrating Mr. Greenleaf’s keepinces asa of the barge, the shield, arrows and spears, the bas: se ection ti OD Sera a te 
houses of Congress and in the army and navy; | practitioner, is given: “ At the time he was 70be, 4nd the cords holding the sail, are electro- oo 7 gba pages 
in the military and naval acadamies and asylums | practising in Portland, Me., every lawyer 


son; ‘‘Barbadoes,” A. Van Cleef, with seven Any true and complete education includes all 
illustrations ; ‘Noel Brewster's Secret,” in seven | these things. And the cultivation of any one of 


; ‘ é a : P | them cannot, in any proper use of language, be 
ilies ice sciame ire pees agree red | said to educate a man. One may be morally 
tions; ‘‘Erema; or, My Father's Sin,” part | and socially educated, be conversant with the 
III., R. D. Blackmore; ‘Kitchen and Dining- , principles of citizenship and manhood, and still 
room,” Helen S. Conant; ‘A Woman-Hater,” | rs ignorant of hos ie ne a 

shee 68 -s > "A 30 a man may be polished and cultured in lite- 

pert eighty. “Ebe Cay,” © — Edgar Fav- | rature, politics and social etiquette, and still be 
cett; ‘‘Romance of a Barnyard,” Harriet Pres- | Byron, a Chesterfield, a Macchiavelli, using 

l eott Spofford; “Garth,” a novel, Julian Haw- | them all to make of himself a more cultivated 
thorne; ‘‘Lord Macaulay on American Institu- | 494 graceful villain. A young lady may play 

: ” The “Easy Chair,” “Li I » | the piano with a delicate touch, she may speak 
— ae sae se : sppany Record, | French with a faultless accent, so as to be able 
“Scientific Record,” ‘‘Historical Record,” and | to pour most exquisite ridicule upon her moth- 
‘“‘Drawer.” It is one of the best numbers ever | er's old-fashioned ways, and to gracefully snub 
issued.—Received by Williams & Co. her country cousins, and still be no more of a 
: ! woman for all her accomplishments. College 
The Galazy, for February, opens with an | graduates have been known to be members of 


article by the Hon. Gideon Welles, revealing | rings, to dabble in Credit Mobiliers, ard to be- 


almost touching the water. The little squirrel, 
Adjidaumo, his only companion, using the lib- 
erty of wildwood creatures, has forsaken the 
bow of the boat where the poet placed him, and 
sits on the top of the mast. It is evident that 
he is in a frolicsome mood and will soon scam- 
per down the golden cords. Water-lilies and | 
| aquatic grasses rise above the water, and aid the | 
| imagination in picturing the winding river, with | 


| j 


| its fringes of forest, and the birds, which we} 


it be altogether suited to the tastes of those | 
whose radicalism has risen no higher than ridi- 
cule of the names and ideas that are indeed 
milestones a ong the paths from the old days to 
the present. 
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With the kind permission of the editor I shall 
conclude my review of your sermon in the next 
W. G. H. Smarr. 








LITERATURE. i 

The Folio, for February, has its customary 

melange of fashion, miscellany and music, with 

portraits of Moody, Sankey and Arbuckle, and 
large quantities of sheet-music.—Boston. 
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much of antiquity and its gems! 
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one unbroken mass, and ‘‘pure as the beautiful | 


snow,” and the sky above clear and serene) “ » Bees rs 
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Commencing a little above the level of the, 
lofty trees in the canyon below it reached nearly | 
to the distant mountain top, but leaving suffi- 
cient of the summits of the range cropping | 
above the cloudy billow to vary and beautify the 
scene. The top or surface of the mammoth | 
cloud, extending many miles, was like the level 
of the ocean, and presented the appearance of | 
the oce.n’s surface ruffled by a gentle breeze, 


court-robe in the Vienna exposition, which, 
with its flowers and butterflies, unmistakably 
represented summer. It was the same feeling 
which made M. Emile Pingot of Paris, the re- 
puted rival of Worth, say of an outfit which 
was an instinctive drapery to a fair woman, 
“Oh, my God! it is one perfect dream!” What 


and hospitals. The Sabbath is excepted, as a 
business day, and the President proclaims fasts 
and thanksgivings. Then religious corporations 
are recognized or restrained in the States and 
territories. Profanity and blasphemy are for- 
bidden in the public service; and polygamy is 
discountenanced everywhere. Witnesses in the 
is it but intuitive poetry which enables an ex- United States courts are sworn on the Bible. 
pert of either side to place his subject at the These, and many other minor details, prove 


brought all his smaller cases by writs returnable 
| before some one justice of the peace, who, as 
| may be supposed, was well inclined to the plain- 
| tiffs side in such cases. General Fessenden, 

Greenleaf’s associate and friend at the bar, had 
, brought such a case betore his favorite justice, 
jin Cumberland county, about a dozen miles 


jfrom Portland; and it was arranged between 


**All alone went Hiawatha 
Through the clear and shining water,” 


which appear above the base. The entire 
épergne rests upon four bears in oxydized silver. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
REV. DR. DUDLEY AT THE PARKER-MEMORIAL. 
On Sunday morning last this gentleman read 


| neat calendar for the current year.— Boston. 


We recognize in the Nursery, for February, 
| as much genius for the illumination of the miads 
of the very young people as is vouchsafed the 
| magazines of larger pretensions. It isa happy 
| quality that can crowd so much sunshine into 
lite pages.—Boston. 
| The later of O. B. Frothingham’s printed 
| Sermons are entitled ‘The Festival of Joy,” 


him and Mr. Greenleaf, who was employed to 
defend, that they should drive out together in a 
| chaise to the place of trial, try the cause, and 
return together. The trial took all day; and 
| late in the afternoon the justice decided the case 
in favor of the defendant, saying, that ‘on the 


exact angle and clothe him or her with fitting that Christianity is the common law of the land, 
contour and color? without let or hindrance, and, by so much the 
From Mr. Christopher Dressel’s able lecture more than is actually required, shows the emp- 
before the Pennsylvania Museum and School of tiness of the constitutional omission. As Presi- 
Industrial Art we cull a few prominent points. dent Woolsey justly remarks: ‘‘Christianity be- 
The lotus and papyrus are expressions of men- ing the religion of the mass of the people, its | whole the plaintiff had not sustained the burden 
tal feeling in the Egyptians. Among the 1g- usages and ideas cannot be separated by a/of proof.’ After driving towards home in si- 
norant ornaments have taken the place of let- mathematical line.” But he might have made | lence for some miles, General Fessenden said: 
ters, and teaching has been achieved through the statement stronger, and held that they could | ‘Greenleaf, that was a very clear case for the 
the agency of decorative forms. The charac- not be separated at all, and all efforts in that di- | plaintiff, and that justice never decided a case 
ter of a people finds expression in natural orna- rection would be superfiaous and nugatory. 
ing here-and-there about in all directions, any-| ments. Egyptian houses were first constructed Certain itis that if the constitution of the United 
where where a safe passage is found; and place | of bundles of papyrus, which, placed together States were to be revised or rewritten by a body 
yourself in a heavy carriage with four lively vertically, constituted the walls, and a thatch of lawyers their sense of fitness 
horses attached, and here pass down a steep | of the same plant or of leaves formed the roof; | would lead them to begin with the 


and with surfs whitened as the snow. Crossing | 
the summit, we now coimmenced the descent of | 
the mountains into the canyons below, and here, | 
for the first time, I learned what driving meant 
—for, with no one in the carriage but the driver 
and myself, he speeded four horses with fright- | 
ening pace down the mountain side. I say 
frightening speed, for to most tourists the ride | 
seems one of great danger. 

Picture to your mind's eye a lofty mountain | 
range, with a road winding around it and dodg- 


sion for dinner I took occasion to say to the 
and propriety | magistrate that I was very much struck with his 
old-time form | manner of conducting a case, and, as I brought 


against me before; I don't understand it.’ | 
‘Well,’ said Greenleaf, * during the intermis- | 


selections from scripture (Conway's ‘‘Antholo- 
gy”), in effect the glorification, the possibilities, 
of self. Self is the lord of self—by self evil 
is done, by self resisted; and the injunction: | 
Let not another, however great, deprive thee of 
thine own beauty; in illustration of which the 
| following Brahminical legend: A man purchas- February, has articles by Rev. Drs. W. M. Tay- 
ed at a stall a lamb for sacrifice, and as he car- | lor and Leonard Bacon, and Rev. ©. D. Hel- 
ried it to the sacred place he was met by one of , mer—that of the latter on ‘‘Baal, the Sun-God.” 
|three rogues who inquired why he carried that | “The Little Folks,” as usual, has charming pic- 
dog. Meeting the second thief who made the tures and sketches for the children.—Chicago. 
same inquiry, he begen to doubt and took the! The Frau Domina is a translation, by Miss 
lamb from his shoulder and placed it on the Emma F. Ware, from the German of Claire Von 
| ground, when, seeing that it was really a lamb, Gliimer, of a pleasant story of domestic life, 
| he took up the burden and went on his way. | with characters well delineated, and the inci- 
| He was then met by the third rascal, seemingly ' dents simple, natural and winning. It is one 


apropos of Christmas, and ‘‘A Hundred Years,” 
for the close of the centennial year—both ad- 
mirably thought out and tersely expressed.— 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The National Sunday-School Teacher, for 


certain facts connected with the early years of | 
the rebellion, and shedding new light upon the 
cuaracter of President Lincoln. Commander | 
Luce, of the United States Navy, presents his 
theory of spiritual manifestations in an article 
entitled ‘‘The Modern Pythia.” A very strik- | 
ing story is ‘‘Aut Diabolus Aut Nihil,” in which 
a Russian prince and a Catholic priest literally 
'**paise the Devil.” A humorous poem by Bret 
Harte bears a whimsical likeness to one of the 
tales of the ‘Arabian Nights.” Albert Rhodes 
has a short ‘‘Story of a Lion,” full of curious 
information concerning lions. Walter Burlin- 
game contributes a sketch of the efforts made 
of late years by the English government to ex- 
plore and open to commerce the ancient route 
between Persia and China. Henry James, Jr., 
presents a sketch of Ralzac. 


|on Shakespeare. The first three chapters of 
Justin MeCarthy’s new novel, ‘‘Miss Misan- 
thrope,” are given, and there are poems from 
| William Winter, Bret Harte, Margaret J. Pres- 
; on and Miss De Vere. The departments are 
‘ gull and attractive as usual.—New York. 


Richard Grant | 
White brings to a close his interesting articles | 


Their educition only helped them do it more 
successfully, or taught them to translate steal- 
ing into defaulting. Tom Murphy, Ben Butler, 
John Morrissey and Babcock can all read, write 
and cipher; but their education doesn’t make 
model statesmen out of them. 

All this is perfectly natural. If a man is not 
morally educated, more knowledge may only 
teach him shrewder villainy. Train his sense 
of justice and love of right, and he will be a 
nobler man even with less knowledge. 
| But the emphasis so far has been put on the 
individual. But this is only a part of the prob- 
lem. Of equal importance is his relations, 
since no one stands alone. A part of the ar- 
chitect’s problem, when he is planving a build- 
ing, is the proportion and finish of the building 
itself; another part of the problem is to fit it to 
its site and surroundings. A statue that is to 
fill a nicbe in an art gallery or a private home 
will require one kind of style and finish; but if 
it is to adorn some lofty out-door pedestal, or 
fill some elevated place in a cathedral, then its 
' style and finish will be of another kind. The 
‘end of life is life itself; and education is of im- 
portance only as it fits for the work of life. 
That is a good ship that makes a safe and suc- 
| cessful voyage; and all the carving and gilding 
| are vain if she is to go down in mid sea when 

the first storm strikes her. Life, then, is the 
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he most important | good business 
problem to be so agent a man for | those who won't or can’t do anything al. 
Ihe part he to to play naga” a And education will cure this—moral, the won't, 
Most men cannot be men of generat foteare |A”s ‘What has education to do with citizenship? 
por ny ee peony fancies; and no man|In a republic, everything. We have given 
pang right to be such. People must eat | vote to all in this country, and we —s pict 
b Fay liv : and, in order to eat bread, the | take back the gift. The only thing left for us 
nine SS ‘And the way to earn | is to compel the voter to be educated and intelli- 


it. ‘ 
st i iat ma week some service for which | gent. We can, and we ought, to make it an 


i i i be cast in 

i s. And since the world wants many | impossibility for an ignorant vote to 

Kinde 0 OE A a eo a oer adaion ofthe anche ner the 
ts the specialization o r; | into 
— sche. pl og and shoemakers, | next fifteen years. We cannot do — 
and tailors, and merchants, and lawyers, and those already grown. hare can’t ve eet 
hysicians. So, beyond any general education, crooks out of old trees; = you — 
a tr the special education for one’s peculiar | young saplings grow up without croo . ea 
place and work in society. For the most part |. — = ~ gg apie sor ag harem 
thin education must come through training-|1!0 this — Fe aa iF ai chnooee pipes 
schools and in practical life. The best way to| This state has the right, if 1 . ag tro 
most things is to do them. Some | all education open and free to all, even in 
pases gy pepe wh how to teach a young | ing a full course through the ee at on 
nian to preach. He teplied: ‘Just as you'd | bridge. But government, as such, - : = 
teach a young puppy to swim—pitch him in!” | to compel only those things that — the w “ 
An De page ho fared prac xem | ssl ofr ndepeden,melget hoes 
i ix parishes in his practice. 0 , itite 2 
nae pte. scour = cutting Pei and citizenship, that the state has a right to demand 
breaking his tools. And the principle holds in “= ermumpi! ee tos alex esoua 

e nd professions. t i 
ag poeple algal or how much any man | for the highest relations; and o— are Boat 
knows, he has no right to regard himeelf as doubtedly ithe moral and the re _—— os 
educated unless he is trained to some special needs no ‘‘conversion, ee iia se i na 
thing that will be of service to society — a sepe ce Suess res — _ — oe 
return for which he can get his bread. And just | !0 d. : 

; ri i r present ideas | work of home and church; and in a special way 
ond chorea got a a boy or a|it ought to be the work of the Sunday —— 
crite Sook: knowledgs onl, 2 tha they | hey would tring all hee love and clare and 

in to think they are educated into a fitness | ; i * 
or potioebr a thet they regard as above com- | high thought into this en - — 
mon work, and you are only manufacturing ma- | rain the little ones for virtue, for society, for 
terial for criminals, paupers, loafers, tramps | $pitituality, for God. 
and prostitutes. There isn’t enough of cvery- 
thing-in-general-and-nothing-in-particular to be 
done in this world to keep everybody busy at it. 
So every boy and girl should know how to do 
something especial. And the essential honor | 
and dignity ot honest labor should be a part of 
the education of every child. The meanest 
thing on earth is to be of no service to the 
world; provided, of course, you are able to do 
anything. - : 

Special training for special work is a first 
principle in all practical life. But our Ameri- 
can notion of equality has led us into some 
strange follies in regard to the highest services 
we expect of our fellow-men. You demand 
special education on the part of your shoemaker, 
your tailor, your engineer, your cook, your doc- 
tor, your lawyer. If you should run out on the 
street and call in the first good fellow you met 
and put the case of a sick child into his hands 
for treatment, your neighbors would think you 
had lost your wits; and they wouldn’t be far 
out of the way. But as an actual fact, in our 
American life, we trust the very, highest and 
most serious work of society—that of govern- 
ment—in the hands of persons untrained and 
unfic, and often without even raising the ques- 
tion as to whether they know anything about 
what they are to do. ‘The most complicated, 
difficult and important work of the time we give 
into the hands of persons with no special 
training or fitness for it. And about the time 
when one has learned his business we turn him 
out and put in a green hand. Half our present 
trouble concerning reconstruction and taxation 
and tariff and finance and depression of busi- 
ness has come from the unspeakable folly of 
our supposing that a man who doesn’t know his- 
tory, the experiments of mankind in the past, 
and who couldnt successfully manage the af- 
fairs of a country town, or a village corpora- 
tion, is yet competent to work out the gigantic 
and involved problem of national statesman- 
ship. As well put a boy who blunders in frac- 
tions to the work of ciphering out the problem 
of the next eclipse. 

But while every man should be trained for 
his special calling he should avoid sinking into 
a calling. No man need smell of shop, or talk 
shop, everywhere and all the time. A farmer, 
to be and do his best, needs an education as 
much as a lawyer. Of course he must know 
times and seasons and soils and chemicals and 
po as and the use of all the best machinery. 
But he need not be only a farmer. Let him be 
aman. Let him have books in his house, and 
so become acquainted with the great minds and 
the great thoughts of the world. His crops will 
grow just as well; and he will grow a great deal 
better. Let him thus develop resources beyond 
his plough and his cattle. What rest and pleas- 
ure may he not gain in sume winter evening ex- 
cursion through the galleries of art or the realms 
of modern science; and all with simply a book 
in his hand as he sits by his fireside. What help 
and recreation may not the merchant find by 
making his home a library, and so becoming in- 
terested in the grand life of allhumanity. And 
the ennui of our wives and daughters, how 
might it be relieved if they would cultivate 
some high tastes and pursuits beyond the mere 
routine of dress, of society, or of the last novel. 

George William Curtis, in a little book called 
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PROF. ALPHEUS HYATT ON “OLD AGE IN THE 
RACE.” 


hypothesis. 


ent orders which exist in animals; the consider- 


race to its first forms. 
death of an individual. 


ral process, become extinct. 


of acceleration. 


of the field of life. 


cause of this must be fallacious. 
is no valid argument. 


by stronger arguments than denial. 


race. 


significance to the scientific investigator. 
the less actual, decease in the race. 
mals. 


his case. 


grams and drawings. 


the most of the unemployed are | is superior to the person named by 
tution for the purpose, viz., the President of the 


Prof. Hyatt commenced by saying that all his 
argument would be based upon the Darwinian 
The battle of life which it declares 
to exist, and the “‘survival of tie fittest” as its 
result, are necessary to account for the differ- 


ation of the similarity which bincs animals of 
an order in one, and the operation and limit of | ests are conservative. 
the forces which bring about or prolong these 
differences, may show the scope of other laws 
than those which govern ‘‘natural selection.” 
There is a limit, then, to the operation of the 
law which produces differences in a race. As 
soon as these differences have perpetuated them- 
selves long enough, another law comes into 
operation which gives force to the tendency of 
heredity, reducing to earlier and still earlier 
stages of life and gradually bringing back the 
With the operation of 
this law, the tendency to old age—not alone in 
the individual but in the race—finds scope, and 
hence the law of acceleration finally results in 
the decease of a race, as old age results in the 
The correlation may 
be carried farther, so that it can be predicated 
of any race that just as certainly as it begins 
with life it must go on, increasing in power, 
then diminishing, and finally, by a purely natu- 
Professor Hyatt 
cited the nautilus in its various forms, to 
show how the law of differences has for a time 
full scope, but at length gives place to the law 
He pointed out, also, the pe- 
culiarities of the ammonoid animals, and indi- 
cated their relationship to the nautiloids. In 
the extinct crustacea, also, as well as in the two 
classes named, the operation of the law of 
heredity is seen, caraying the race finally out 
It is true that the last, or 
extreme old age form in these classes, has not 
yet been found; and yet the argument which 
would deny the correctness of the theory be- 
A negation 
Where the evidence is 
so complete that the scientist can dispense with 
one or more forms and yet not invalidate his 
argument —a theory so based must be met 
Not only 
is this law of the return to first principles so 
shown, but in the case of the individual it has 
long been recognized, and hence it is no mere 
assumption to extend the law’s operation to a 
Man's return to childhood in old age—a 
fact everywhere acknowledged—has a ge ee 

1e 
physical causes which result in the death of the 
individual, may bring about a normal, sige 

ie 
Professor summed up the evidence adéuced 
from his examination of various extinct ani- 
The fossil remains of these, taken in 
the earliest eras of the history of the earth 
made fit for animal life, he thought, go to prove 
the theory; and upon that evidence he rested 
The Professor illustrated his various 
oirnts, during the lecture, by numerous dia- 


the consti- | From the age of seventeen till he was twenty- 


Court are called in as referees in a case in| bolton, whither his father had removed from 
which, by the provisions of the same bill, they | Mount Oliphant. He was a great favorite with 
may be called upon to give a judicial decision the young girls of the neighborhood, and, as he 
—furnishing a bias detrimental to even justice. | himself says, ‘‘felt as much pleasure in being in 
These points and their collateral issues were | the secret of half the lovers of the parish of 
ably discussed by Messrs. Edmunds, Conkling, | Tarbolton as ever did statesman in knowing the 
Morton, Morrill, Christianey, Sargent, Blaine, | intrigues of half the courts of Europe.” The 
Dawes, and others, and the debate arrested uni- | first of Burns’s effusions which saw the light of 
ersal attention. Mr. Eaton of Conn. was the | print was a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel 
nly Democrat voting against the bill. In the | between two reverend Calvinists, entitled ‘‘The 
House, Mr. Hoar made a strong speech in favor Holy Tuilzie, or Twa Herds.” From this time 
f the bill, and Messrs. Hale of Maine, and | the poet became generally known as a maker of 
Garfield of Ohio, opposed it. rhymes. ‘Holy Willies Prayer” was next pub- 
— lished, and it created wide discussion among the 
Tilden’s Need. clergy. He produced afterwards in succession 
One more electoral vote! What bribery in| various satires, “The Ordination,” ‘“The Kirk’s 
Oregon, usurpation in South Carolina, forgery | Alarm,” ‘‘The Holy Fair,” and others. Burns’s 
in Florida, and slaughtering in Louisiana, have| memory, however, as a poet, is celebrated at 
not been able to effect, Tilden expects intimida- | this day not on the reputation won in his early 
tion of the business interests of the country will | days as a satirist, but because of his great know!- 
accomplish. There confronts him the 184 elec- | edge of human nature in all its phases. There 
toral votes. He would give half he possesses | is nothing more replete with noble sentiment 
for the one additional necessary for his election. | than his exquisite production, ‘‘The Cotter's 
After all his scheming and machinations—his | Saturday Night,” which has become one of the 
bureaus, his nephews, his chairmen—there stand | world’s imimortal classics. 
the inexorable figures and refuse to be augment- 
ed. He is as far away from success lacking 
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The colleges have voted, and the President of | markable article, by a son of the State, on the 
the Senate holds the certificat They t | political condition of affairs there. 
be made to yield 185 votes for Tilden by any 

combination of mathematics now known to 

science. Tilden must resort to other methods, 

or his cherished hopes must be crushed—he 

must invent desperate measures, or his cause is 

forever lost. os 

What more likely to spread consternation 

through the nation in its depressed business 
condition than intimations of violence from this 
doubtful presidential question. Business inter- 
Labor wants no disturb- 
ance of the social elements. Trading must run 
smoothly to be glorified into profits. Touch the 
fears of the producing and mercantile classes, 
and you have an important factor in the prose- 

cution of even nefarious plans. Tilden with 
his subtlety and cunning has touched those 
fears. The call for a mass meeting in Wash- 
ington on St. Jackson’s day was to that end. 
The intimation that two hundred thousand men 
would be at the capital on the 14th of February 
“to see that Tilden had a fair count” is to the 
same end. The prospective call of a national 
Dewocratic convention between now and the 
fourth of March points in the same direction. 
It matters not that all the precedents made by 
Democratic practice for forty years are fol- 
lowed out; an object is to be gained by their 
violation or overthrow, and discarded they are. 
Even Breckinridge, with his mind given up to 
treason, could count and declare the vote that 
made Lincoln President, under the forms of the 
constitution; yet Ferry must not assume the 
same responsibility, with a majority of the 
electoral votes in his hand, because, forsooth, 
there is but one vote between the one candidate 
and the other, and that other is determined to 
win a ‘‘chance” to be counted in where a vote 
does not suffice! 

That chance is to come through the extra- 
constitutional method of a commission consti- 
tuted of Senators, Representatives and Justices 
of the Supreme Court. What merit has either 
of these men in making a President over Ferry, 
the President of the Senate, whom the constitu- 
tion recognizes for that purpose, and which an 
unbroken line of precedents has surrounded 
with the people’s acquiescence. 

The old ways are good enough. They have 





possible use of it. 


possible from voting the Republican ticket 


side of the State.” The election this wrice 
seen.” 
and voted time and again. 
gians and North Carolinians crossed the borde 
and joined in the work. 
the influx of Georgians and the repeating wer 
simply tremendous.” The writer thinks th 


tle polls. 


tale. 


erners always felt for the North. 


the experience of ages, and the facts in the case. 


though they are cured of the folly of fightin 
for it without help or some advantages whic 


aration from the Union they would relish rulin 
the Union. 


not be allowed to vote again. 
found to make voting dangerous, but, beyon 
that, it wili not be hard to disfranchise the negr 
in law as well as fact. 


civil war and when his heart was for disunion, 
Ferry can reénforce them despite the clamors of 
the defeated party, subtle and cunning though 
they are. To avoid one evil—that of dispute— 
we run into another—that of nullifying the fun- 
damental law. Mold fast to the ancient land- 


marks! him because, since he has tasted liberty, h 








“Prue and I,” tells of a wonderful pair of spec- 
tacles, through which, if one looked, he would 
see people transformed into that which they had 
really and inwardly become by converting their 
manhood or womanhood into their occupation. | ———— 
Thus, as you look over society, you see not men 
and women, but the lawyer is turned into Black- 
stone, the merchant is only an old ledger, the 
minister a dusty sermon, “some wives broom- 
sticks or dust-pans; others only stuffed figures 
with dresses on them. We ought to be our- 
selves first, and our occupations afterward. 

To know something and be interested beyond 
our specialty helps endurance and success in the 
specialty itself. ‘T’o play always on one string | —————— — 
not only makes poor music, but spoils the string. 
It was not the farmers’ boys, with no book ed- 
ucation, who stood best the hardships of war— 
the march, the stress of weather and hunger. 
It was those who had mental resources, and who 
could escape out of their mere animal weari- 
ness into a world of thought and high enthu- 
siasm. 

One other thing is not thought of enough, and 
that is the physical condition. Do not let any 
consideration of prizes, or standing, or special 
accomplishments, cause you to overlook the 
matter of health. Souls are good things, and 
brains are good things, but they are not worth 
much in this world without bodies. And you 
are not training your children for angels at first, 
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The Electoral Scheme. 


with the following result :— 
Yeas— Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Barnum, 
Bayard, Bogyy Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, 
Chaffee, Christiancy, Cockrell, Cooper, Conk- 
ling, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, 
Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Howe, 
Johnson, Jones, of Fla., Junes, of Nev., Kelly, 
bat for men and women. Marks of merit are | Kiernan, McCreery, McDonald, McMillan, Mer- 
good things, and standing is a good thing; but] rimon, Maxey, Morrill, Price, Randolph, Ran- 
they will not comfort you much if acquired only | som, Robertson, Saulsbury, Sharon, Stevenson, 
to become part of an obituary record. When| Teller, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Windom, 
building a ship for a rough voyage at sea, look | Withers, Wright—47. 
first for sound timbers and well-wrought bolts; 
see to decoration atterward. Pa., Cameron, of Wis., Clayton, Conover, Dor- 
And then let us have done forever with the | sey, Eaton, Hamilton, Hamlin, Ingalls, Morton, 
idea of finishing our education. {t has been a| Mitchell, Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, West— 
popular notion that after a young lady had gone | 17. 
through a course at school, then she might fin- It will be seen that very able men were on 
ish her-education by learning to talk French : . 
badly, to play the piano so that people are glad Sa ene Of the: quaation, and we: kuow sap 
when she is done, and perhaps sketch impossi- several who are in the affirmative reluctantly 
ble trees, and paint horses and cows so that| placed themselves on that side, and only in an- 
swer to the demand that a settlement should be 


either one would answer for both. Now it is 
well known that animals get their growth early; . : 

8 & ¥5 made, to which both parties should agree, that 
the business of the country may revive as 


so do dwaris; but healthy men and women re- 
quire years; and the mind never ought to get 
oe a If, then, a person has | speedily as possible. Those who have flippant- 
nished his education, you may conclude he i itici 
doesn't know wuch, and won't be likely to learn dagen _ ony cy peeiien have opppeed 
any more. The broadest education is only a this measure will find, if they care to do so, as 
beginning, and a learning how to learn. The | many partisans of indisputable tenacity of opin- 
ste on universe; and that you can never | {ion in the affirmative as in the opposition. The 
read through. . ‘ newt Tae . . 
And this suggests the third essential of a cgi pas voce. ee srl auras sat 
upon the hope that it will prove a peaceful meas- 
ure for determining a closely-resulting election, 
with the chances of winning cqually upon the 
side of each party—the Republicans because of 








good education. Any special stage is only a 
phase in the lite and development of the world. 
Present education grows out of and is depend- 

ent on the past. So it must always regard it- 

self as incomplete, and have an outlook for the i ; : 

future. Education must not harden, but have the prima facie evidence of the returns, and 
a power of expansion and growth. The bigot | the Democrats because of the discarding of cer- 
in, theology, or science, or law, or medicine, or | tain votes by returning boards. 

in commerce, or in respect of the forms of so-| 2 

ciety, is only the man who thinks the past —— Op eres bas pemen: tee Senate, 
learned everything, and that all that remains for and is likely to go through the House before 
he present is to copy. A truly educated man | the close of this week, it is still well to put on 
ao gomptn te epg ee "a record some of the reasons why this extraordi- 

y evidence, to ender all he thinks he ‘ ; i i 

knows, and accept any and all things that come apse pg ee et Ne Oe 
to him with the credentials of truth. In an in- | Stitution and precedents, should not have re- 
finite universe he will know there are some | ceived the favor of Congress. And we say (1) 

hi . . : . . 

ae’ he Se" not — out ey Se ia that the constitution gives the duty and respon- 
nd now I wish to suggest a few thoughts! ..)); : : ; 

concerning the relations of education to some | ay ~~ a nenen vree  e 

of our social diseases. And— | President of the Senate, that it was so con- 

1. What is the relation of education to crime? | strued by the men who made it, that the prac- 
ses an pag = with it; | tice under it conformed to that construction for 

ers offe as the all-sufficient cure. it i 
Both are right and both are wrong. Educa. many years, and that it is as true now as when 
tion, in the sense of a knowledge of reading, Washington was first elected that Congress has 
writing and arithmetic, may not help the mat- | nothing to do with the count except to witness 
ter much; it may even develop a shrewder and | it; (2) that Congress, not content to take the 
so a more dangerous class of criminals. But . port 
true education will do more than anything else peate SPNEEES AE DE PME EN. HeneS n0- 
in the power of society to diminish and exter- | thority to revise the appointment of electors by 
minate the eo class. Note here the prin- | the States, to dispute the authenticity of their 
ciple. Physical education prepares for physi- | certificates, and in general to exercise, without 
eal labor. Intellectual education deals with in- | ORS 
tellectual affaire. It is moral education and | Constitutional warrant, such control over the 
moral knowiedge that can wipe out moral evils, | Choice of electors as the constitution expressly 
Now our present school ben hardly touches | Sives to each house over the elections, returns 
this matter. While we fight over the Bible in| ang i i i 

: i ualifica’ embers ; ( 

the schools the children get almost no moral | bs a A ee ore monevanss (Py eee 
teaching in them at all. There ought to be al = 
text-book of morals—as distinct from any sec- Preme Court, as wel! 4s on Congressmen, func- 
tarianism—and a thorough course of training. 
With the different beliefs about the Bible it can 
never fill such a place, even were it adapted to 
it on other grounds. 

2. How is education related to pauperism? 
Physical education, health, sanitary training, 
touches it at the very source. Book knowledge 
will help much, by lifting people vut of the dull 
world of mere animalism. But here the princi- 
pal thing is industrial education—the fitting 
people for a special place and a special work in 
the world. The ignorant and untrained make 
up the mass of paupers. 





In ordinary times of tically to the fifteenth man, who in no respect 
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The electoral scheme, designed to make a 
disposition of the presidential question not con- 
templated by the founders of the republic, has 
been pushed to a vote in the Senate, after able 
speeches on both sides, which was taken early 
on Tiursday morning, after an all-night session, 


Nays—Messrs. Blaine, Bruce, Cameron, of 


| the measure imposes (on the judges of the Su-| boyhood was spent in poverty, but he had a 


tions which they were never intended to perform; | misfortune could not quench. He read book 
(4) that it is merely a device to stave off the set-| after book, but found the greatest delight in 
tlement of questions which can and ought to be | poems and songs, with which he seemed to be 
decided at once, viz., the rights of the Presi-/| infatuated. 
dent of the Senate and of the House in the de- | ing at an early age, his first sonnet being in- 8 


termining of the result of an election; (5) that | scribed to a young damsel but one year younger | ment is to be prosecuted. The great presiden- | high-toned papers as the Nation and the Spring- | Cantab, is very 


1 claimant has been served with a noti nd : i ir | she will soon take a bolder and more generous | 
aps a Sait Beputijens have poured epun Mie eas het notes he crowning triumph | blending of so many different nationalities and 


grades of progress kere in our city makes the 
office of superintendent of schools one beset 
with great and peculiar difficulties; and perhaps 


it renders possible the occurrence of a Presi- | than himself, he being then only fifteen years of | ti 
dential interregnum which would neither be| age, for whom he had formed a very ardert at- | he will have to answer on the 6th of February. | gercest denunciations? Everybody knows they | step, and win for herself t 
The Congressional Democrats who have heen | would, and that, too, with ample provocation. | of being the first of the older American univer- 
clamoring for the telegraphic dispatches, now | But in regard to proofs, ‘‘strong as boly writ,” | sities to open her portals fully and freely to all| 
that they are in hand, do not wish to investigate of Democratic frauds and knaveries, these pa- | qualified students} without distinction of sex. 


creditable nor profitable to the country; (6) | tachment. The earliest of the poet’s produc- 
that it leaves the choice of the President prac- | tions was the ballad beginning, 


MINOR MATTERS. 


SenaToriIaL Exvections.—New Jersey has 


fore. 


place of Frelinghuysen, Repub. He had 41 
votes to 40 for four Republicans in opposition. 
Illinois, on the fortieth ballot, elected Judge 
David Davis, of the U. S. Supreme Court, giv- 
ing him 100 votes to 98 for all others. He isa 
conservative Republican, and so conservative as 
| to be rather more Democratic than Republican. 
Logan withdrew from the contest. Georgia, 
Kansas, and West Virginia, were undecided, 
with a multiplicity of candidates, at the last ad- 
vices. 


the spirit of adventure in the human breast 


cease on that account. 
be found to encourage them, and even take th 
risk of death in their behalf. 


of investigations at the north. Howgate think 


Tue Eastern Question.—Turkey has man- 
aged to decline the overtures of the European 
governments for stipulations relative to her 
Christian provinces in a manner that puts upon 
them the onus of war, if it must come. She 
promises t> treat with Servia as an independ- 
ent department, and probably will with the 
others as she sees it is necessary for her to do. 
This course is evidently a disappointment to 
Russia and England—the latter not wishing a 
war atall. It is stated that Russia intends to 
make an appeal to the other European powers 
to avenge the insult offered by the Porte in re- 
fusing to negotiate with the powers, or to allow 
her to act for them. In the event of not re- 
ceiving this sanction she will act on her own ac- 
count. Meanwhile all the reserves of the mili- 
tary have been called out, and other military 
preparations are going rapidly forward in Rus- 
sia. No doubt it would be a blessed thing to 
drive Turkey out of Europe, but no one of the 
powers, save Russia, seems to want to take the 
initiative in the matter, and she not alone. 


believes they may be overcome by a method o 
exploration not yet tried. His plan is to estab 


supplies for the first year. 


that had been gained. 


goal within their reach. 


to life or health than is incurred on other expe- 
ditions frequently undertaken. Captain Hall, 





THe Mycen#an Excavations.— Professor 
Ernst Curtius, the great German scholar who 
has been conducting the excavations at Olym- 
pia, where many interesting remains of the best 
period of Greek art have been exhumed, has 
naturally been attracted by the fame of Dr. 
Schliemann’s operations at Mycenz, and is 
somewhat puzzled, and perhaps a little an-| ,aditions to our knowledge of the physics of 
noyed (as the Worcester Spy suggests), by the | the globe. There is scarcely a problem relat- 


remarkable discoveries there. His grievance ing to that subject that can be fully understood 
appears to be that Dr. Schliemann, who is not a 


professional scholar, but almost an adverturer, 
a naturalized American, a practical man of busi- 
ness, has made discoveries incomparably more 
interesting to the world than any which learned 
professors and antiquarians have accomplished. 
By his annoyance at Dr. Schliemann’s superior 
success he is even misled so far as to speak dis- 
respectfully of Agamemnon, and to sneer at the 
‘incredible thinness” of the gold plates and but- 
tons found in the tombs as evidence that the 
“king of men” was both vain and niggardly in 
making a great display with very little substance, tions could be annihilated it would leave an im 
The golden masks found in some of the tombs, 
and supposed by Dr. Schliemann to be portraits 
of the men buried there, seem to Professor Cur- 
tius to resemble remarkably the likenesses of 
Christ of the Byzantine period. This latter 
opinion perhaps gives a c)ue to Professor Cur- 
tius’ theory of the true character and age of the 
treasures found at Mycene. 


Esquimaux in a somewhat lower latitule than 
that which would content the searchers for the 
pole, but in a climate not much different, and 
his health was continuously good. Loomis 
thinks the results already attained by such ex- 


ture, the circulation of the winds, the fluctua- 


as a strictly scientific value. If all the knowl- 








would be found to have a practical value. 


POLITICAL NOTES. 


Tue Birtapay or Buens:—The 118th an- Our State Legislature has adopted resolutions 
niversary of the birth of Robert Burns, the | approving the electoral bill now before Congress. 
great poet of Scotland, was duly celebrated in Benjamin Dean has notified Walbridge A. 
various places on Thursday last, the 25th inst. Field that he shall contest his seat in Congress 


meres whe ~ first-born son of humble parente, from the third Massachusetts district, and the 
his father being a gardener and overseer. His testimony will soon be taken. 


Seventy-two ex-Confederates in the House of 
Representatives on Tuesaday voted against the 
resolution prohibiting the payment of any rebel 
war claims. They are consistent Democrats. 
So, after all, that suit against Tilden for the 
150,000 income tax he withheld from goverr- 








strong desire for education, which even this 


He acquired a disposition for rhym- 








*Q once I loved a bonnie lass.” 





Soutw Caroiina as SEEN By a Native.— ‘ rad 
one vote as he would be lacking one hundred. | The Atlantic Monthly, for February, has a re- | "° rights an Indian is bound to respect. Yeta 


He con- 
firms the charges made by the Republicans of 
fraud and intimidation. He says the Southern 
white¥ refused the o}.portunity to become the 
political leaders of the freedmen, and that it 
was seized by immigrants from the North, many 
of whom were adventurers, and made the worst 
In the late election the 
Democratic plan was ‘‘first to rouse the white 
people to secession or nullification madness; 
next to get as many negroes as possible to vote 
the Democratic ticket, and prevent as many as 


and finally to put such a face on their doings as 
to work no harm to the Democratic cause out- 


pronounces ‘‘one of the grandest farces ever 
‘‘White bravoes rode from poll to poll 
Hundreds of Geor- 


In Edgefield county 


ballots were undoubtedly counted correctly at 
The right of the canvassing board 
to decide upon cases of contested elections had 
been conferred by law and exercised without 
question for eight years, yet the Supreme Court 
undertook to set it aside. But this is a twice-told 
The war, this writer says, has not dimin- 
ished, but intensified, the antipathy which South- 
“The talk of 
the Lealing of recent wounds, the filling-up of 
the bloody chasm, the reconciliation of the sec- 
tions, etc., is opposed to common-sense, reagon, 


They are not cured of the desire for separation, 


they did not have in the late war. Next to sep- 


The South would be solid, and re- 
main solid, and her representatives would be as 
arrogant as of old. Towards the negro the 
white people are bitter, resentful and cruel. It 
they succeed this time the colored people will 
Means will be 


An educational qualiti- 
heretofore had the respect of the nation. If} Gation would disfranchise a large proportion, 
Breckinridge could honor them on the eve of| and a law making conviction of any petty crime 
disqualify a voter would be very effective. The 
writer does not believe the negroes would be 
reénslaved even if the restraint of the consti- 
tution could be removed. The whites still re- 
gard slavery as the natural condition of the 
negro, but they would fear to enforce it upon 


would not endure bondage so patiently as be- 


PotarR EXPLORATIONS, THEIR PossiBILity, 
AND THEIR Utivity.—It will be hard to quench 


and though all previous polar explorations have 
in a measure failed, it is not likely that they will 
Men of science will still 


Capt. Howgate, 
of our signal-service, and Prof. Loomis, of Yale 
College, have just entered the lists for a renewal 


the difficulties in the way, though not great, are 
not yet proved to be insurmountable, and he 


lish a temporary colony as far north as it is 
possible to penetrate, and carry the necessary 
The colonists will 
take advantage of every favorable circumstance 
and push toward the pole as far as they can, 
establishing Cepots at convenient places. From 
year to year they will be visited and kept sup- 
plied with whatever may be necessary. Some 
seasons are more favorable than others for arc- 
tic explorations, acd a colony in those regions 
would be able to improve every opportunity. 
If the polar sea is covered with perennial ice- 
fields it would be possible to make some pro- 
gress towards the pole each year and hold all 
If the sea is sometimes 
open the first favorable season might bring the 
He contends that men 
well equipped and supplied may pass several 
years in the polar regions without more danger 


for example, spent several years among the 


In a published letter Gen. John A. Dix makes 
the striking suggestion that, while the constitu- 


acting as an elector, Democrats now propose 
that the House of Representatives shall over- 
rule the action of the electoral colleges them- 
selves. 


Those Democratic and ‘‘independent” preases 


heaply over the Robeson fiasco. Without ex- 
ception they have assumed Robeson’s guilt, ad- 
mitting only that he might be crafty enough to 
hide the evidence of it so that technically con- 
clusive proof could not be obtained. The judi- 
ciary committee of the House now unanimously 
Pronounces him not guilty; and that committee 
has on it some of the most unscrupulous and 
bigoted partisans that ever upheld a doubtful 
cause. 


° 


Life at the South for a Republican is illus- 
trated by the following extract from a letter of 
a Commonwealth subscriber: ‘Before the elec- 
tion I was forced to leave Texas, where our 
government vouchsafes no rights to a radical 
that a Democrat is bound to respect. Here [in 
the Indian territory] an American citizen has 


Republican is safer here than in any State in 
the South! How good a thing it is to have this 
spot where you enjoy, at least, all the rights of 
humanity !” 

The New York papers make much more ac- 
count of General Butler’s influence in our sena- 
torial election than truth will warrant. Mr. 
Boutwell is not chargeable, in any manner, with 
Butler’s offences ; nor is it just tu stigmatize his 
supporters in the Legislature as a Butler party. 
They were undoubtedly as honest and disinter- 
ested as their opponents. ‘There is not the 
slightest reason to believe that any member of 
the Legislature, on any side, was influenced by 
promise of office or any other bribe; nor is 
. | there reason to believe that any candidate for 
’ | the senatorial honor spent one dollar to influence 
the election.—Salem Gazette. 

We had a Faneuil Hall meeting, last Tuesday, 
at noon, to favor the electoral measure now be- 
fore Congress. Mayor Prince presided. The 
weight of the gathering was on the platform. 
There are a great many people out of employ, 
and they seemed chiefly to possess the body of 
the house. The speeches were mainly calm 
and judicious, Patrick A. Collins talking most 
directly to the point. We can see why partisan 
Democrats should like suc: a demonstration as 
this, but what Republicans, or lovers of a firm 
and stable government of constitution and laws, 
have to gain by expedients and compromises, 
we cannot now understand any more than our 
fathers in 1820, or ourselves in 1850 or 1860. 
No surrender of that which is right is ever po- 
litically wise. 

The Nation, with the dignity that sits so 
grandly upon its lofty brow, always speaks 
of the Secretary of the Interior (observes the 
» | Orange, N. J., Journal) as ‘‘Zach” Chandler. 
But we notice that it never alludes to that high- 
toned statesman and reformer, the Democratic 
candidate for President, as ‘‘Sam” Tilden. If 
Secretary Chandler had only given aid and 
comfort to the rebels during the war, ‘ bull- 
dozed” half a dozen railroads, helped Tweed to 
stuff the ballot-boxes in 1868 with 30,000 fraud- 
ulent votes, cheated the government out of his 
income-tax, and been justly suspected of paying 
a large sum of money to cheat the people of 
Oregon out of an electoral vote in order to se- 
cure his own election to the presidency, we have 
no doubt the Nation would treat him with the 
respect due to great virtue. 
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The four associate justices of the Supreme 
Court who will constitute part of the electoral 
commission, and who are designated by the cir- 
cuits over whick they preside, are Nathan Clif- 
ford, of Maine; Samuel F. Miller, of Iowa; 
Stepien J. Field, of California, and William 
Strong, of Pennsylvania. The other four as- 
sociate justices, one of whom will be selected to 
e | complete the commission, are Noah H. Swayne, 
of Ohio; David Davis, of [llinois; Joseph P. 
Bradley, of New Jersey, and Ward Hunt, of 
New York. Davis has just been elected a Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and consequently he should 
_ | be counted out, if he does not resign. Swayne 
>} and Hunt represent the States of the two can- 
didates, and are not likely to be taken. Brad- 
ley, a Republican, alone is left—and if he is se- 
lected, Hayes will be the next President. The 
grand commission of fifteen persons are to take 
an oath to act impartially and give a true judg- 
ment according to the constitution and the laws. 
They are to decide by a majority of votes, 
whether any and what votes from the disputed 
States are the votes provided for by the consti- 
tution, and how many electors were duly ap- 
pointed in each of said States. 


e 


f 
There is always a good deal of loose law lying 
around the Senate. There would be more of 
the same article about the House, if the case of 
speech-making was there so great as in the Sén- 
ate. This expectoration of speech causes much 
trouble. A member advances a proposition. A 
half-dozen listeners feel called upon to reply at 
once. They go for the seemingly unsound 
proposition, and, without consideration, or ex- 
amination of authorities, utter their dicta and 
get into the record. Generally it is not Jong 
before these hasty and ill-considered utterances, 
rigidly recorded, come back to plague them. 
These debating-club controversies on the elec- 
toral vote have already put half-a-dozen clear- 
headed men in a false position on the present 
scheme to suyplant the constitution. Morton, 
Dawes, Boutwell, Edmunds, and others, all find 
now they have said some things that better have 
been unsaid. But we are willing all these men, 
on the one side or the other of this question, 
should have exemption from the consequences 
of their previous utterances. They are now 
face to face with a great danger. What before 
was theory and supposition, is now palpable 
fact. They are to decide—have already decided 
—on a question that has arisen, not one that is 


man, up through Senators to the Cabinet and 
the President, are needed to decide it aright. 


polar regions. The distribution of tempera-| jn the following from the pen of the veteran |t 


abolitionist, Oliver Johnson, in the Orange, N. 


sent $8000 to that State for the avowed purpose | t 


} 


this is exactly what they would say, and reason- 
bly enough, too. 
were proved to have been concerned in sucha 


be] 





pleased and credulous ear. 
tion forbids a Senator or Representative from | these papers have the effrontery to prate about | the don 
as “impartiality,” ‘political independence,” and | 
“reform”! Bah! 


what, under such a state of facts, the Demo- | of an entirely 
cratic leaders and Democratic papers would | ‘‘women’s examinations” from those set for en- | 
now be saying of Gov. Hayes? Would they ; trance to young men seemed to mark the same | 


mation of many parts of its system, 
lot, as leading Democrats are known to have | adapting of it to the new and advancing re- 


been in the scheme for making an elector of quirements o 
Cronin; would not such “independent” and her—of whom the writer, though 


Suppose James G. Blaine | well-deserved credit by the extension and refor- | 
| 


© every accusation against the Republicans, 
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CAN UNIVERSITIES, 


tion of women of all classes. 


for young women in this country. 


tion. 


boon which it now asks of the Legislature. 


sex. 


sins will come in far ahead at the close. 


male students. 


to win like rewards and honors. 


ford and Cambridge. 


be wondered at. 


means. 








o be awarded for success with a sufficient value, 


not all stoutly affirm that he ought to be held | invidious distinction as before between the sexes. | 
responsible for the act of his secretary, and | More than, one scholarly and ambitious yourg | clergyman to 
that the proof of his complicity in a villanous | lady has said to the writer, 
plot to make himself President was conclusive | for the Harvard certificate if 
and damning? Of course everybody knows the regular entrance papers.” 


As Harvard has already gained much an 


sincerely one—must hope that | 


further! They find nothing prejudicial to the pers are blinder than aus elem he 
four Burns worked for his father as a laborer | Republicans, but, on the contrary, some very grinding in the prison of the Philistines; 
Senate; and (7) that the justices of the Supreme in the field, at Locklea, in the parish of Tar- | queer revelations as to their own friende’ doings. | t 


bars Then will she more justly than ever deserve her 
while title of “Fair Harvard.” 


however improbable or absurd, they lend a | takes in last week’s article, viz.: (1) in the line neat 
And this is what} be foot of the column, instead of “while the course 


which have any shame left must feel rather | | The writers _— department, alone, are to be held 
le for the ti t3 ad i.] 


Higher Education of Women.---VI. 
IN CONNECTION WITH ENGLISH AND AMERI.- 


As America took the lead of the parent coun- 
try in establishing on a national basis a system 
of common-schocl education, which was justly 
considered to be the essential complement and 
correlative of republican government, it was 
but natural that she should also be the first to 
recognize the importance of giving a higher 
tone and more complete development than had 
hitherto been deemed necessary to the educa- 
Ifence arose, 
many years before this subject had attracted 
any serious attention in England, the organiza- 
tion of more than one higher school or college 
The same 
idea, leading to like results, has continued to 
spread and advance with succeeding years, until 
now there exist, in active and successful opera- 
tion, in many of the States; female colleges, of 
which several, such as Wellesley, Vassar and 
Smith, have already attained a high reputa- 
The first of these three excellent insti- 
tutions, although the last in order of foundation, 
bids fairly to take precedence of all others in 
thoroughness of scholarship united with com- 
prehensiveness of studies, and thus to become 
not merely a woman’s CotieGe, but a Univer- 
sty in the full and proper sense of that term}: 
and we are glad to see that an application is 
now before the Legislature for a bill to bestow 
the power upon Wellesley College of conferring 
degrees in the same manner and on the same 
conditions as degrees have hitherto been con- 
ferred by the ‘“‘regular” men’s universities. With 
most of the other women's colleges the writer 
is only acquainted through printed documents 
and the reports of parents who have had their 
daughters educated at them—reports which, he 
feels it just to say, have been very favorable 
both to Vassarand Smith College; but, cireum- 
stances having enabled him to form an opinion 
from personal observation of the present system 
of Wellesley College, and the sound scholarship 
of its professors, he feels quite warranted in 
expressing a belief that it is likely to prove a 
formidable rival of the best universities in the 
country, and is therefore well entitled to the 


While willingly, and as a mere act of justice, 
making this admission, the writer still holds to 
an opinion long maintained by him, that the 
truest and soundest advancement of “the higher 
education of women” must be looked for, not 
so much in the successful operation of colleges 
—however excellent—appropriated exclusively 
to women, as in the opening-up of the old uni- 
versities, fairly and squarely, in all their studies, 
advantages, honors and degrees, to all deserving 
students, to the utter breaking-down of the old, 
narrow and illogical barrier of difference of 
As has been shown in preceding papers, 
the progress of university reform, both in the 
leading continental countries of Europe and in 
the conservative universities of old England, is 
strongly and rapidly tending in this direction; 
and unless the older universitics of America 
wake up to the full appreciation of this fact 
they are likely soon to discover, after the fa- 
miliar analogy of the fable of the hare and tor- 
toise, that, though America had the start, and a 
long and strong one, too, at the beginning of the 
educational race, her more slowly-moving cou- 
Two 
American universities, indeed, have been, from 
their inception, wisely alive to the justice and ne- 
cessity of the course referred to, namely, Michi- 
gan and Boston Universities, whose classes have 
been from the first open alike to male and fe- 
Catalogues of both lie before 
us as we write, and it is mostpleasant and cheer- ——--- 
The Press association has its annual reiinion 
in this city on the 21st of February, probably 


ing to one who has long maistained and advo- 
cated the justice of this system of university 
education to read the names of men and women 
impartially intermingled in the class-lists of 
each—all having to undergo like tests, and free 
Boston Uni- 
versity, although of recent foundation, has al- 
ready performed a work and won a success that 
has elicited many expressions of admiration and 
respect, not merely from scholars and educators 
of Massachusetts or New England, but, as the 
writer is in a position to attest, from many of 
the most advanced and eminent scholars of Ox- 


Situated as it is in a city endowed with so 
many literary and educational advantages, and 
in which young women from distant parts of the 
country can readily find homes in the families 
of refined and cultivated persons, this univeraity, 
of course, has had more than ordinary advan- | 
tages in inaugura‘ing this combined university 
system, and its success is, therefore, the less to 
This success in the women’s | 
department will doubtless be rendered more 
solid and secure by the assistance of the ‘‘Bos- 
tor University Women’s Association,” lately es- 
tablished, one of whose main objects will be to 
assist deserving female students of narrow 


While regarding with great satisfaction the 
successful progress in this direction of the Bos- 
ton and Michigan Universities, the writer nev- 
ertheless confesses to having a sufficient sympa- 
thy with the older seats of learning in America 
to lead him to cherish the hope that, however 
their directors may have thus far deemed it their 
duty to act on the principle of festina lente,’ 
“advance slowly,” they will not too long remain 
blind to the signs of the times and the examples 
of the old and venerable universities of England. 
peditions are worth far more than all the money | supposititious. The best judgment, the most! Harvard has indeed during the last three or four 
and labor expended on them, consisting of the | matured thought, from the humblesc Congress- years, in conjunction with many other reforms 
and improvements, evinced a willingness to do | chamber—all the long, lonely years of repressed | fayor of woman-suffrage, to be submitted to 
something for the higher education of women | dreams, came back to her and mirrored them- | the voters at the next election. The event was 
A supposition not at all violent, and a com- | by the establishing of a system of ‘‘women’s | selves in her countenance. Prof. Ives made 4) immediately followed by ‘‘a woman’s suffrage 
without a knowledge of the phenomena of the| ment not in the least undeserved, are embodied | examinations,” to be conducted by professors of | charcoal sketch of it on the instant, from which} conyention.” Mrs. Campbell, a lady of some 
he university, somewhat on the same principles he is now painting the scene in Oil, In teaching, | note, and other ladies prominent in that sec- 
as the local examinations of Oxford and Cam-/ Prof. Ives gives the foundation of art-culture | tion, presented their views very clearly. Den- 


3 of the Messiah” (Unitarian). Dr. Snyder's ser- | ees ae 
| mons are a rare intellectual as well as spiritual 


“I would gladly try | sounds cheap and empty; but in that higher 
they would set us | Sense of being beloved by the people, it could 
| well be applied to the Rev. Dr. Holland. Of 
d| cosmopolitan fame, more widely known, per- 
haps, in Europe than America, is Dr. William 
and the | T- Harris, editor of the Journal of Speculative 
| Philosophy and superintendent of the city 
f the age, all who love and honor | 8¢hools. mess 
an English | deep culture of Dr. Harris is that he transmutes 

this high thought into practical guidance for 
| practical needs in the educational work. The 
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| are listened to by those privileged to hear them, | 


times, evolving from them golden lessons. : 
does not seem a proper term in connection with | "°F the intent and purpose of the work of the 














there is not another man in America who could 
so wisely deal with all these conflicting ele- 
ments, evolving the highest good for all con- 
cerned, as does Dr. Harris. Mrs. Howe is 
right in feeling we need such’ a man in the 
West; and, with all his exalted views of life, 
his intellectual greatness, Dr. Harris is one 
who, if I mistake not, lives for humanity and 
gives out the best of his life in work where 
most he is needed, ratuer than to long for a 
place where his rare powers should be more 
adequately appreciated. The educational suc- 
cess of St. Louis and the West is largely in- 
debted to Major Merwin, the editor of the 
American Journal of Education. Major Mer- 
win labors for the people. He goes out among 
them and knows their needs. In the primitive 
classes of the West, to these slavery-crushed 
regions of the South, his Journal goes, inciting 
an upspringing of higher life. While our cul- 
tured city teachers feel this Journal indispens- 
able, it yet bears on the most practical needs 
of country schools. Major Merwin’s name is 
doubtless familiar to many Boston readers as 
one of the lecturers of a course some years 
since at Music Hall. Among our finest citi- 
zens is Mr. James E. Yeatman, a man of whom 
our city is justly proud, and on whom the edu- 


M. A. CantTas. 


NOTE.—The printers made two rather serious mis- 


opted by the sons and professors,” etc., it should be 

8,” meaning masters, tutors, deans, etc.; and 
(2) in the line just below, also near the foot of the col- 
umn, “institute certificates” should be “substitute 
certificates”—as they are substitutes for the regular 
festamurs given to the men-graduates from the incor- 
porated colleges. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


From St. Louis. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Sr. Louis, Jan. 22, 1877. 

POLITICAL POINTS. 
Political excitement that ran so high here in 
November, and then seemed to subside for a 
time, is revived on the meeting of the General 
Assembly of this State, and the Missouri air is 
resonant with expressions more emphatic than 
polite. Ladies who await the tidings in peace- 
ful ‘“‘up-town” homes discuss the status only a 
shade less vehemently than their liege lords, 
who rush up from ’change with the latest news. 
When women share in outward guise, as they 
do now in spirit, all this political anxiety, will 
there be a change for the better? Missouri 
politics are strangely given over to ‘“‘ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain,” and to the 
average legislator of this State the interests of 
his country bear little relative importance to 
those of his mug of beer. The Teutonic ele- 
ment enters largely into the life of this city, and 
the corrupt influence of slavery yet pervades 
the State. A prominent gentleman of this city 
gave me, the other day, a laughable description 
of the contrast between the business man of 
St. Louis and of Chicago. The latter smiles 
benignly upon you, moves with alacrity, is ready 
to place the contents of his store at your dis- 
posal, if you desire, and, by his polite courtesy, 
charms you into purchasing, nolens volens. The 
St. Louis merchant elevates his feet at an in- 
eredible altitude, and, solaced by his cigar, 
calmly surveys you. You meekly present the 
desire of your heart for a seal-skin cloak. 
Taking the fragrant weed from his mouth he 
leisurely announces that he believes they have 
it; its price is so much; if you want it you can 
take it, and if you do not want it you can leave 
it; and, intimating that the difference in your 
decision is, as Toots would say, ‘‘of no conse- 
quence, not the least consequence in the world,” 
he returns to the solacing smoke. On the 
whole, the average St. Louisan is a decidedly 
ponderous individual, though never to be sus- 
pected of a ponderous intellect! 

ART AND ARTISTS. 
There is, perhaps, nothing that so touches 
the popular heart, and is yet so little under- 
stood, as the artist's life. That fine element 
into which he must enter ere genius be born of 
the spirit—that ideal spiritual realm he trav- 
erses wherein material forms are to him as 
types only of the mysterious inner meaning 
whose language he translates—must forever be, 
to the world, only a debatable shadow-land, 
from which finer sounds steal and floating forms 
of beauty arise —visions and melodies felt, 
though never seen. The brush of the artist is 
a magic wand, touching nature’s pictures and 
crowning them with immortality. The painter, 
as the poet, lives in his art, and loses in it his 
individuality, till his picture becomes a vital 
part of his expressed power, and the art and the 
artist are one. The heavenly voices within im- 
pel him to labor; for the glory of the invisible 
he can renounce all the world could offer. Can 
renounce? Rather, he must renounce. Aon ir- 
resistible inner impulsion forces him to his 
work—a labor that the law of his being com- 
pels him to undertake. ‘The deep, inborn 
claim of the whole spiritual nature will not and 
must not go unanswered. The unrest of genius 
is the anticipation of this.” To see a picture, 
or, indeed, any work of art, truly, one must 
enter into that psychological state out of which 
it grew. Pictures, like people, are individual, 
with this advantage on the side of the picture, 
that in it we have the concentrated, summed-up 
expression only at rare moments depicted on 
the individual. At Washington University, in 
our city, art-culture is made a specialty. Prof. 
Ialsey C. Ives, the principal of the art depart- 
ment, is assisted oy the artist, Mr. Carl Guthers, 
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BRIEF NOTES. 
| whose “Spring,” at the centennial exposition, eae 
| won a prize from the committee there. Mr. 
Guthers has just completed the illustrations for 
jthe tableaux of the Mardi Gras, to be cele- 
| brated by the society of the Memphi, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The subject this year is India, and 
the designs present a delicacy of touch, a mir- 
roring of the spirit of history, and a brilliancy 
of coloring, unsurpassed in artistic work. Prof. 
Ives is especially fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of such an arcist as Mr. Guthers. One 
of the finest of Mr. Guthers’ work is a life-size 
painting of ‘‘Sappho” as she stood on the Len- 
eadian rock before her fatal leap in the sea. 
The pose is magnificent, and the very act of 
motion seems caught by the artist's pencil. 
Prof. Ives has inaugurated a noble work here 
inthe West. He is an artist who loves his art 
for its own sake. He consecrates to it the de- 
votion of a life. On January 25th Prof. Ives 
opens a series of thirty ‘‘Lessons and Lectures 
upon Art,” the first lecture of which is to be 
; upon ‘Artists and their Work.” In this course 
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government will go into operation. 


was, dedicated 
presence of the revivalists. 
acoustically a success. William G. 
was the architect. The 
commence to-morrow (Sunday) evening. 











| Prof. Hosmer will give one lecture upon the 
“Eaocoén,” and Prof. Nipher will treat the 
subject of “Color.” No benefactor of the hu- 
man race is like him who exalts life to a finer 
spiritual medium and peoples it with beautiful 
ideals :— 

Plant a poet’s word, even, deep enough 

In any man’s breast, looking presently 

For off-shoots, you have done more for the man 
Than if you dressed him in a broadcloth coat 

| And warmed his Sunday pottage at your fire. 

A painting of Prof. Ives, the ‘‘French Nun,” 
on which he is now working, possesses a pecu- 
liar interest. When he was in Paris, two years 

ago, he strayed into an old cathedral one morn- 

ing and caught a glimpse of a nun at her devo- 

tions in one of the recesses. As she rose from 

prayer a pair of doves flew by, and as she saw 

them—the two together—all the woman’s un-/ ‘The Colorado Legislature has passed a bill 
satisfied longings for life other than a cloistered providing for a constitutional amendment in 


vance his claims in the newspapers. The sub- 
sidies varied from £25 to £500 and £600, and 
in the case of Dr. Russell, of the 
£1000. Mr. Godkin must examine this case of 
English immorality. 

A contemporary enjoins afresh these rules 
upon correspondents: Don't write unless you 
have something to say! Don't say it in twenty 
words when five willdo! When you have said 
it, stop! A letter of a single short paragraph 
finds a hundred readers where a letter of a col- 
umn finds one; a letter of a column has one 
chance of being published where a letter of a 
paragraph has a hundred. 














tions in the pressure of the atmosphere, the J., Journal: ‘Suppose that Oregon had chosen | bridge described in former papers. If we are | alike to all; then, as the pupil evinces a practi- ver honored the convention with a fine audience 
currents of the ocean, the phenomena of at- | pemocratic electors, making Tilden’s whole | rightly informed, the other old and leading uni- | cal or wsthetic taste, he leade him to mechani- | at each session. 

mospheric electricity, and of terrestrial magnet- | electoral vote 185—just enough to secure his | versities of America have not as yet made any Cal draughts or into so reagan rai of besaty | The first batch of petitions in favor of woman- 
ism, the dimensions and figure of the earth, are | gjection. Then suppose that the House of Rep- | movement in this direction, and therefore ‘fair | to the ‘consecration and the poet's dream.” 
among the subjects which cannot be fully in- | pesentatives were Republican instead of Demo- | Harvard” deserves the gratitude of the fair sex 
vestigated without observations in high lati-| cratic, and that the Republicans, in order to de- | for what sue has done. But the measure has, ‘ s 
tudes, and all these have a commercial as well | faat a choice of President by the electors, and | for several reasons, failed to give general satis- read here with scarcely less interest than they | Haverhill, 161 names; 
thus gain an opportunity to elect their candi- | faction, and consequently thus far to meet with | , , 
edge of these subjects gained by polar expedi-| gate in the House, had sought to steal an elec- much success, only some three or four candi- and St. Louis has, among many other eminent | Fitchburg, 34 names; Fitchburg, 93 names; 
toral vote in Oregon by exactly the same means | dates having offered themselves yearly until the | 
mense chasm that would greatly impair the employed by the Democrats to effect the same | present year, when the list is likely to be larger, 
value of researches made in other parts of the object. Suppose the Governor of Oregon were |in consequence mainly of the active exertion 
world. The demands of science are not yet |, Republican, who had willingly lent himself to | of some ladies in New York. The examination 
satisfied, and we may confidently anticipate | the scheme, and that it had been proved that | papers set have not, in general, been of so high 
that any additions to our scientific knowledge | Goy, Hayes’s nephew and private secretary had | and testing an order as to stamp the certificates | 


| suffrage was presented to the House, of our 
LIVING LUMINARIES. : pee i 

FE bas MAS , di | Legislature, on Tuesday last, the cities and 

s Mr. Savage, w sco pa 

ichagniaee ach SS NE RRR eae towns represented by the several petitions being 

Petersham, 51 names; 


| Worcester, 24 names; New Bedford, 134 names; 


clergymen, an especial privilege in the ministra- | 
tions of Rev. Dr. Snyder, pastor of the ‘‘Church | 


Lynn, 52 names; Chelsea, 21 nemes, and New 

Bedford, 151 names. Subsequent installments 

n offered. 

means of elevating life; and, in the general The Franklin Typographical Society set it- 

crudeness of Western thought, St. Louis ie| *¢/f Tight last Saturday evening. By a vote 

highly blessed in holding such a man in her) of 48 to 40 tee resolved that ‘‘the action taken 
The Rev. Dr. Holland, of St. George’s | bY the svciety, at its meeting of January 6, 


. . . . . . j Ist. 
i th iD nybody doubt | and especially it has been felt that the preparing | ™i : sia : SPOS i 7 
of aiding in the projec oes anybody dou P ig sd oh duaaic dor toes church (Episcopal), is a distinguished divine, | whereby a candidate for membership was re- 


and one who seizes on electric topics of the | J°*t 


d on account of race and color, does not 
Ir | Tepresent the general opinion of the members 


| organization.” There was an organized oppo- 
| sition by the colorphobists, but it went down 
| before the good-sense of the majority. 

Judge Strong, of the U. S. Circuit Court for 
Pennsylvania, has given an opinion in the mat- 
ter of the distribution of the balance of money 
in the hands of the centennial board of finance. 
The decision is adverse to the claims of the 
United States government. This will be good 
news to subscribers, as it will return eighty per 
cent. of their contributions to the centenniai 
fund. Had the decision been in favor of giving 
the government the $1,500,000 appropriated by 
Congress, but 25 per cent. would have been re- 
turned to the stockholders. 


Last week we gave in full Whittier’s new 


say he is ‘“‘popular;” the word 


Perhaps the finest thing in the fine, 





cational and intellectual life of the city strong'y 
Of course he is a reader of the Com- 
monwealth, and one of the most appreciative of 


St. Louis journalism has a material bias quite 
startling to the enthusiastic aspirant after liter- 
One might talk high art or Ger- 
man metaphysics to a drayman on the streets 
with about as much prospect of a congenial 
flow of soul as to that awful potentate, a man- 
Ife is fluent on the records of 
the counting-room, grows eloquent over a quan- 
tity of advertisements (the eloquence being in 
direct proportion to the quantity), but informs 
you with a conscious air of superiority that he 
“never reads anything literary,” a fact too ob- 
The 
Republican of this city occupies an imposing 
This journal _ 
has been an accurate metometer of the growth 
Col. Knapp, its owner, holds in 
the country the same honorable prominence 
En- 
tering the office as a boy, he has grown with its 
growth, and is a prominent example of the suc- 
The 
editor of the Repudlican, Hon. William Hyde, 
is one of the clearest and most sagacious jour- 
The Globe- Democrat, like the Repub- 
lican, is a misnomer, being Republican in its 
politics, while the Repudblican is of Democratic 
prochvities. The Jimes and Dispatch, until 
not so 
much, however, from an excess of brotherly 
love as for mutual convenience and economy. 
The Dispatch, an independent political paper, 
is edited by Mr. W. R. Allison, from Ohio, who, 
for twenty-seven years, edited the Stubenville 
Mr. Allison brings to St. Louis jour- 
nalism a ripe experience and elevated standard. 
The St. Louis 7'tmes, boiling over with traces 
of Confederate spirit, is but a feeble echo of the 
celestial strains of its godmother, the Chicago 
Times, and has, in epitome, all the vices and 
Its energies 
are mostly spent in abusing the Globe- Demccrat. 
In fact, it renders itself one long-drawn-out ad- 
vertisement of the great Globe- Democrat ; andif 
Mr. McCullough (editor of the Globe) doesn’t pay 
Fiat justitia 
ruatcelum! The Times is as good for the Globe 
as ‘*My Intimate Enemy,” mentioned in the Jan- 
Speaking of the Globe, reminds 
me that it copied my last letter to you, O be- 
brightest paper 
here is the Morning Journal. a good, thorough- 
going Republican paper, fearless and honest, 
quick at repartee, sparkling with witty things, 
and also feeling the graver responsibilities of 
Our journals 
Let them 
never lower their art to ‘‘suit their stature,” 


It is reported that at the request of the chap- 
lain of the State prison a vote was recently 
taken among the convicts to ascertain whether 
it was desired that he should visit them and talk 
It is said that a large majority of the 


There is a rumor that Spain will declare 
peace in Cuba upon the basis of a concession 
of self-government to the people of the island. 
The captain-general will maintain a nominal 
command for five years, when the new form of 


Moody and Sankey’s tabernacle in this city 
Thursday evening minus the 
The structure is 
Preston 
revival services will 


Some very unpleasant disclosures have been 
mide as to the bribes received by English jour- 
nalists, and by at least one member of Parlia- 
ment, from the Nacval Nozim, of Bengal, to ad- 


Times, to 


b. 
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furnished us, on application, from the city pub- 
lication office. Subsequentiy, in the regular 
mail copy, sent us, we found (after we had gone 
to press) a slip addressed to editors, from which 
we learned that it was not the desire of the pub- 
lishers to have entire papers reproduced in the 
newspapers. Had this slip been in the advance 
copy sent us we should have respected its re- 
quest. We make this statement in justice alike 
to the publishers and ourselves. 

Dr. Charles Spiers, of San Francisco, aged 
77, who has been a collector of coins since boy- 
hooé, has one of the best numismatic cabinets 
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poem from an advanced copy of the Atlantic 


and shoes of W. H. Pearson & Co., Temple 
place, are now offered at very low figures. 
Other goods of merit are also to be found at 
this popular store. 
To have pantaloons made at $5, $6, $7 and 
$8, all-wool cassimeres, to order, is indeed re- 
markable. It indicates that the bottom price of 
clothing has been reached. The Eagle Cloth- 
ing Co. offers this extraordinary bargain. 
Persons intending to purchase furniture are 
invited to call at the warerooms of F. Geldow- 
sky, 107 Washington street, and examine his 
stock. His prices will be found to be as low as 
is consistent with the use only of first-class 
stock and the very best workmen in every 





ART NOTES. 


THE ART-CLUB EXHIBITION. 

A second visit to the Art-Club Exhibition, by 
daylight, revealed new beauties in many of the 
pictures not quite so recognizable in the even- 
ing. Especially was this the case with G. L. 
Brown's ‘‘Early Autumn Sunset.” 
wealth of coloring, shades of red and yellow, 
the latter dissolving into the grecns, in the foli- 
age andon the moss-covered stumps and li- 
chened-rocks, duplicated in the tints on the dis- 
tant mountains and clouds above! and how rich 
the dark shadows beneath the rocks in the right 
foreground, while the figures on the road, the 


What 


very finest of the series, continues to attract 
large audiences, and to confer great pleasure on 
all visitors. It will remain open for two wecks 
longer. The committee were wise in giving 80 
much preference to American artists. 

Walter Lansil has just completed a large ma- 
rine representing a deserted barque in mid- 
ocean at nightfall. The sun has gone down, 
and the luminous horizon has in contrast with 
it the deserted and battered craft, with the three 
masts gone except their stumps, saving the 
main, which has the yard athwart it. The sea 
is darkening with the fading light, over which 
surf-topped waves indicate the recent storm. 
It is a picture of loneliness and disaster that is 


French in 1810—the represen 


temples on the northern side, 
ruin of the old Pabularium, 
the republic and the Rostra of 














prison was shown by a diagra 
at the foot of the capitol, and 


ent excavated space from the Capitoline hill to 
the Temple of Vesta, the various views of the 


a section of the Cloaca Maxima. 
of the newly-found chambers of the Mamertine 


given of the long subterranean passage leading 
from these chambers to that part of the prson 


of views presented were pictures of the Forum accompanied by numerous views representing 
as it appeared in 1650, and of the northern side | historic sites, the Certosa, the cave of Mithras 
as it was before the excavatioms made by the 


tation of the pres- 
cient port. Other views were given to show t! 


with the imposing 
of the Rostra of 
Juiius Cesar, and 
The position 


villas on this island to the houses of Pompeii. 
scribe the Greek temples at Pestum, the Roma 


m of the district 
a view was also 


Vesuvius in 1872. By means of the knowledg 
obtained from this eruption new light is throw 


(the Persian worship being at one time popular | 
with the Romans), the blue grotto, and tke an- 


wonderful beauty of the cliff scenery and the 
singular resemblance ot the modern houses and 


In the next lecture Mr. Spaulding will de- 


amphitheater at Pozzuoli, and the eruption of 


on the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
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in this country. He haa the fifty-one dollar 
pieces coined by our government since 1787, 
and the specimen for 1804 is worth, perhaps, 


branch of the business. 


PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


rude bridge across the gully, and the village be- 
yond, supply another life to the picture than 
mere coloring! Not so large nor so sunny as 


relieved only by th 


the western sky. As awhole it isa magnificent 


e rich glow of hope found in usually called ‘‘The prison of St. Peter.” 


the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina were 


The excavations made last May in front of 


$4000. He has never sold a coin, occasionally 
gives one away or makes an exchange. He 
claims to have the first coins of all nations on 

| the earth that ever coined money; the coins of 
Europe from the earliest period, and the coins 

' of America from the colonial period dowaward. 
The natives of Louisiana will not be delighted 

with a criticism of their habits of life which Rep- 
resentative Joyce of Vermont, a member of the 
Louisiana investigating committee of the House 
i of Representatives, makes in a recent letter. 
Speaking of his personal discomforts, he says: 

“It has been extremely cold, and these people 

live in houses which a Vermont farmer would 

hardly use as asheep-shed; consequently I have 

been chilled to a pucker nightand day. Again. 
f they seem to be entirely devoid of the sense of 
smell and taste, and know no more of thie art of 

cooking than they do of the spirit of Christ’s 

Sermon on the Mount.” 


The Beethoven Quintette Club, assisted by 
Mrs. M. C. Timson, a young soprano vocalist 
ot rare quality of voice, give the concert to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. Lovers of choice 
classical and popular music will find it in the 
programme. Many of the masters are repre- 
sented in the numbers presented. 
HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

On Thursday afternoon next the fifth concert 
of this series will be given, after an interreg- 
num of afew weeks. Bargiel, Beethoven, Mea- 
delssohn, Bach, Pergolese, Gordigiani and Gou- 
nod will be interpreted, and Miss Nita Gaétano 
will make her début. See advertisement. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Lockwood, Brooks & Co. cail attention to 
“The Frau Domina,” noticed by us elsewhere 
this week. 

- The managers of the Penikese school, founded 





that, more like a cloudy day, is E. R. Howe’s 
**View in Marblehead,” but in its details it takes 
us directly into the country —the stone-wall 
along the roadside, the large apple-tree outside 
whose roots are nourished by the brook stream- 
ing across—the cattle, one of them drinking, 
and the cottage beyond and its belongings. 
William Bradford's ‘‘Iceberg Aground” is an in- 
teresting picture, the swelling sea, the fine lights 
and shadows on and around the rocks, the dark 
vapory cloud directly overhead, aud the blue 
of the berg, exceeding in intensity all our imag- 
inings from mere description. George Curtis’ 
picture, ‘‘Of Nix’s Mate, Boston Harbor,” is a 
good picture of the monument, and the vessels 

are very picturesque as they lazily float in the 

calm water and the=sunlight. Mr. Attwood's 

“Study at Black Rocks, Cohasset,” is a fine 

thing, the huge rocks, wild waters, and clouds, 

all in correspondence. Near these is one of 





work. 
Mr. S. H. Morse’s bust of Theodore Parker 
will be placed in the Public Library at Lexing- 
ton at an early day. It is of the finest marble, 
and is pronounced by Parker's intimate friends 
to be the best likeness of the great preacher 
that has been made. It stands on a pedestal 
made of wood from the old Lexington church- 
tower of 1776, afterwards used in Parker's fa- 
ther’s blacksmith-shop. A subscription for a 
similar bust of Parker, with marble pedestal, to 
be presented to the Boston Public Library, is 
nearly completed. A plaster copy has lately 
been elevated over the pulpit-platform in the 
Parker-Memorial. 

Mr. Milmore'’s soldiers’ monument, on Boston 
Common, approaches completion. It could, 
probably, be dedicated on the Fourth of July 
next, but it will not take place until the 17th of 
September, the anniversary of the settlement of 





illustrated, and the probable direction of the 
famous Via Sacra discussed. The latest exca- 
vations made in the district known as the Sum- 
ma Sacra Via were described, and the argu- 
ment of J. H. Parker, an English arch xologist, 
who places the Porticus of Livia on the spacious 
area which contains the remains hitherto iden- 
tified as those of the Temple of “Venus and 
Rome,” was treated at considerable length, and 
a high tribute of praise accorded to Mr. Parker 

In :losing the lecturer said that by such study 
of the remains of ancient buildings and the to- 
pography of the hills and valleys of the Eternal 
City we obtain a lively commentary on the writ- 

ings of the Latin poets, orators and historians, 

and come to feel a new interest in the men whose 

lives, as portrayed by Plutarch, the world will 


not let die, and the glory of whose nation can- 


not be forgotten so long as the music of the Vir- 


gilian Epic continues to charm the human mind. 








7 A bill has been introduced in our State Sen- 


a ate to incorporate the Boston University Wo- 


man’s Education Society, Mary B. Claflin, Han- 
nah E. Stevenson and Harriet M. Warren being 
named as the incorporators, and the object of 
the society, as we have before recorded, to as- 
sist needy young women pursuing collegiate or 
other studies in Boston University. Mrs. Claf- 
lin is the estimable wife of ex-Governor Claflin, 
Miss Stevenson was Theodore Parker's aman- 
uensis and recent biographer, and Mrs. War- 
ren the equally worthy wife of our well-known 
public-spirited citizen, Samuel I). Warren—all 
ladies of executive ability and energetic charity. 
The society is to be allowed to hold $200,000 
worth of property. 

An electric battery, famous because it was 
once owned and operated by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and other distinguished philosophers, has 
been in constant use at Dartmouth College for 
years; and is even now employed almost daily 
for class-room experiments in physics. It was 
at one-time in the hands of the celebrated Dr. 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, but after a 
while came into the possession of Dr. Prince 
of Salem, from whom it was obtained by Prof. 
Adams Young, the father of the late Prof. Ira 
Young, and grandfather of the present Prof. C. 
A. Young. Having been at Dartmouth for fifty 
years, it has thus passed through the hands of 
three professors of natural philosophy or as- 
tronomy, of as many generations, grandfather, 
father and son. 

The present condition of the Old South pres- 
ervation movement may be thus summarized: 
The total cash amount received is $24,649.49; 
amount of subscriptions, less cash donations, 
$50,382.86; unpaid subscriptions, $28,496.03 ; 
cash and subscriptions due, $50,476.34. There 
is also a subscription of $100,000 contingent 
upon $100,000 being raised before the first of 
Aprilnext. Total cash and subscriptions, $150,- 
476.34. The present condition of affairs of the 
church, as stated by the treasurer, is as follows: 
**To avert its immediate downfall, and to give 
the people, far and near, time to collect and 
bring in their contributions, a few persons have 
purchased the meeting-house and the vacant 
land around it, and have placed it in trust to 
await for a reasonable time the response of the} 
) public. I am able to state that one hundred 
\. and fifty thousand dollars have been promised | 
» for the preservation of the building, provided 
that the further sum of one hundred thousand | 
dollars is contributed before the first day of! 
April next.” 
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We spent Monday evening with the large au- 
dience in the Meionaon listening to the boy ora- 
tor and elocutionist, J. Harry Shannon, of 
Washington. We cared comparatively little 
for the mimic oratory of Daniel Webster and 
Robert Emmet, the nervous shaking of the head 


| 000, and the next largest, $130,000, from Joel 


| the library contains 55,000 volumes against 36,3 
| 000 then. 


by the late Prof. Agassiz, propose to surrender 
their charter and to give the island back to Mr. 
Anderson of New York, who has signified his 
willingness to accept it. 

Estes & Lauriat publish to-day ‘*Sidone,’’ a 
novel from the French of Daudet, which Lucy 
Hooper and others speak of in the highest 
terms, and which has had a wide circulation in 
Europe. It is regarded as a rare work of fic- 
tion. 


America and England.— 
Thicker than water in one rill, 
Through centuries of story, 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you the guod and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. 
— Whittier. 


Consul A. I. Thayer, at Trieste, Austria, has 
spent many years upon a ‘‘Life of Beethoven,” 
which, although it has met with admirable suc- 
cess in Germany, has never been produced in 
America. The London Daily News says that 
the man ‘who has devoted to Beethoven more 
time and more careful study than any other 
writer is an American, Mr. Thayer.” 
The Catholic World, for January, pours a 
flood of disparaging criticism upon John G. 
Whittier. From the general tone of the arti- 
cle, as well as from some of its direct expres- 
sions, it is clear that the writer’s aversion to the 
Quaker poet springs from the fact that the 
down-trodden slaves had in him a friend. Tis 
Quakerism is taken for a sign of caution and 
timidity ! 
Prof. John W. Dickinson, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Westfield, has been 
chosen Secretary of the Massachusetts Boaid 
of Education, vice Joseph White, resigned. The 
| predecessors of Mr. White were Horace Mann, 
who held the office from 1837 to 1848; Barnas 
Sears, from 1843 to 1855, and George S. Bout- 
well, from 1855 to 1860, Mr. White having been 
| chosen his successor in the latter year. 








During the thirteen vears that President Smith, 
who has lately resigned, bad charge of Dart- 
mouth College, $960,000 were given to the col- 
lege in donations, the largest gift being from 
Tappan Wentworth of Lowell, who gave $500,- 





Parker of Cambridge. The faculty, which thir- 
teen years ago numbered twenty members, now 
numbers thirty-six, and the number of students 
has increased from 263 to 479 in that time, while 


Speaking of Dartmouth College, two gentle- 
men, one each from Harvard and Yale, were 
lately comparing notes of college matters, in 
the presence of a third, and they soon talked 
| themselves into the sceming belief that about all 
| there was of collegiate education in this coun 
try emanated from their respective institutions ; 
when, recollecting that there was a third person 
present, and possibly an alumnus, they turned, 





and rapid motion from side to side of the plat- 
form, and the gestures, graceful and timely 
though they were, and won lerful also in a child 
of seven years who can scarcely read; but we 
did feel a world of sympathy with the pretty 
little pale, serious-looking boy, with large 
mouth and lustrous eyes, who laid his cheek in 
his hands on the piano so childishly while his 
father, or keeper, was talking to the audience. 
If we had anytling to do in the matter we 
should take him at once from the public gaze, 
the applause and the laughter of crowds, and 
place him in the kindergarten or home school, 
where he should be taught what children ought 
to learn. In no spirit of fault-finding do we 
say this, but simply in accord with the opinion 
of thoughtful people and the rights of the child. 

Zion's Herald intimates pretty broadly th:t 
Rev. Joseph Cook, the famous Monday lec- 
turer, docs not print what he utters in his pre- 
pared reports for the press. ‘There was a no- 
ticeable change,” it says, ‘‘between the closing 
remarks on Monday, Jan. 15, as reported, and 
as understood by his hearers, during their deliv- 
ery, who were not a litle astounded by the na- 
ture of them. As they sounded, in their very 
rapid and highly-rhetorical utterances, they 
seemed to picture a meeting on the other side 
of the grave between Theodore Parker and Mrs. 





well as sweet singer, the stout denier of a di- 
vine Christ seemed to be won to a hearty faith, 
and to accompany his delightful Christian evan- 





gelist into Paradise. 


imagined interview seems to take place upon holding a position in the Boston Custom-House; | tween the trees and the point at the right of the 
this side 264 the grave, in the Italian neemeet? then, as a Republican, Secretary of the State | picture. Then the near sail scen between, or 
where their dust slumbers side-by-side; and, in Committee till he took up his residence inj rather through, the trees farther to the left, and 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and under the gen- | 


As printed, however, the 


inquiringly, to him, to learn that he was from 
| Dartmouth. They then began to qualify and 
| explain their previous remarks. ‘‘Oh,I beg 
| you won't apologize, my friends,” said he, with 
| pleetul calmness; ‘‘a college that graduated a 
| Webster, a Chase, and a Choate, not to men- 
| tion others, needs no apology from any one!” 


| PERSONAL NOTES. 

| Mr. W.I. Haven, son of Bishop Haven (Meth- 
| odist Episcopal), has been chosen class orator 
}of the senior class at Weselyan University— 
ithe same young man who crowded out the lady 
| valedictorian recently. 

| William T. Adams (*‘Oliver Optic”) has been 





Mr. Billings’ beautiful interiors, ‘‘Waiting for Boston. 


Breakfast.” How perfectly the brush has de- 
picted the belongings of the kitchen—the stove 
and tea-kettle; the clock, coffee-mill, and alma- 
nac hanging on the wall; the recess into which 
opens the closet with dishes on the shelves, the 
drawers, and the jug on the floor; the mother 
with bared arm attending to the cooking flap- 
jack, the basin on the table behind her, the 
pretty, patient child, with folded hands, watch- 
ing and waiting; and the clean white curtain | ment,” will be ready 
drawn aside from the window letting in a flood | four cagles are comp 





of ‘*America” will 


The figures of ‘‘History” and ‘‘Peace” 
have been cast in London, and are awaiting the 
examination of Mr. Milmore, who is now in 
that city. The statues of the ‘‘Soldier” and 
Sailor” are completed in bronze, and now on 
exhibition in Philadelphia. 


weeks, and the four bas-reliefs, depicting the 
scenes of ‘‘going to the war,” the ‘“‘return,” the 
‘“‘sanitary commission” and the ‘‘naval engage- 


THE FIFTH LECTURE. 
The subject of Mr. Spaulding’s fifth lecture 
was ‘‘Roman Imperial Villas.” The speaker 
said that the love of country-life had been called 
a peculiarly Koman trait. One writer said: ‘‘It 
was general in the time of the republic, and 
under the empire it became almost a passion.” 
But we must discriminate between what the Ro- 
mans said and what they did. Seneca declared 
that it was only necessary to leave the dust and 
smoke of Rome for a short time to feel how 


The representation 
be finished in about five 


by the 15th of June. The 
leted. 





of light glorifying the whole with lights and 
shades! ‘Young Oarsman” is another beautiful 
interior by Mr. Billings; and though the room 
is rich in its furnishings, and the child more ani- 
mated as in his boat-shaped bath-tub he vigor- | ¢5 
ously plies his mimic oar, we still decide, if de-| Pory-y, 


MR. SPAULDING’ 


Another interior, called “Contentment,” by S. gi 
L. Gerry, is charming in design, though the}; 
portrait of puss seems not as perfect as it might | ,, 


vine-clad window, having, perhaps, jumped from | ¢.1, certain positions 
the velvet-cushioned chair near-by. Anotherin-| o¢ this course. The 


‘After the Centennial,” by Miss Cranch, tu 
A woman, quaintly dress- 


ing. 
is a fine little thing. si 
with it, is listlessly seated, the hands and knit- representation of Ach 
ing resting on her lap, while near-by stunds a 6 


bly tea. Is the woman so weary, or is slie 80} 4¢ 
absorbed in what she has seen, that she cannot from Praneste, in th 
sip the tea? ‘The Latest Novel,” by H. R. 
Burdick, is a luxurious little interior, the face 
of the lady on the sofa reading expressive of ab- 
sorption if not excitement. Mr. Weeks’ ‘‘Carpet 


ll be remembered, 
ce of Latinus and 


wi 
an 
n 
a 
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which enter three figures whose repose, especial- | 3, 


removed from the foot, is expressive of the Mo- an 


a : graved bronzes fror 
hammedan utterance when their friends die—‘‘It tl 


colored carpets. ‘‘Moorish Pastoral,” by the 
same artist, is a picture of wondrous beauty | o¢ 


Troy and Rome. 
The dark, tall, robed and 


and attractiveness. that ofan Etruscan 


is 


The gnarled roots and lower branches of the a 
great tree near-by, as they seem to extend into| | ieroglyphics and an 
the ground, give a personality to the tree, the 
expression of an effort to climb the slope; and 
wild indeed are the mountain peaks and crags 
of the background tinged with sunlit hues. 


ch 
8 
writings. 
of the most eminent 


and in its details. ‘‘Buried Alive,” by *‘Champ"- 


ond 


ents of the tomb, m 


children just peeping out from beneath the pile, 

is a pretty rural scene. ‘Still Life,” by Henry 

Leland, seemed to us an exquisite piece of work 
—pitcher, goblet and plaque, of metal—the 

pitcher especially standing out in fine retief. 
Mr. Ordway’s ‘Concord 2 Miles” represents a}, 
wealth of autumn foliage, the vista and the PI 
shadows beneath the trees a perfect reproduc- Pp 
tion of what we see in the suburbs on a sunny is 
afternoon in summer. ‘In Medfield,” the tree in 
at the foot of the slope, the lower branches th 
sweeping the ground, was equaily a delight, it Egypt. 
was such a perfect portrait of those monarchs| 


the seventh century 


fad 


h 
n 


ter of the bas-reli 
venician character 
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e civilization and 











| elected, to filla vacancy, a member of the Bos- 
ton school board. A rally was made for Miss | 
| Lucretia P. Hale, but it was ineffectual. She | 
had eleven votes, and Mr. Adams seventeen. 
| Capt. Ezekiel Jones, of Scituate, a privateers- | 
man of the last war with England, a Dartmoor | 
| prisoner, a master-mariner, and subsequently | 
in the revenue service of the goverment, has 
just died at the age of 82 years. He was at | 
Charleston on duty in 1832, and on the Florida 
coast during the Seninole war of 1835-7. He 
was a hardy and noble-minded man, and a good 
| specimen of a New Englander. 


{ 


| been appointed Assistant Postmaster-General 


| of pneumonia, after a short illness, in the 73d 


‘year of his age. He was formerly a Democrat, 


| by President Lincoln, died there Monday night. | 


of the open field. InJ. A. S. Monks’ ‘‘Novem- 
ber Day” distance is very finely rendered. It 
has also other excellent features—the pools in 
the meadow of the middle distance, the ridge of 
picturesque rocks separating the meadow from 
the swell in the foreground, where a few sheep 
are feeding among the low shrubs, and the trees 
around the buildings on the height. The scud 
immediately overhead and the clouds stretching 
along the horizon are also fine effects. ‘*Morn- 
| ing stroll, Lake Winnipiseogee,” by J. R. Key, 
, is lovely in the wealth of foliage that skirts the 
| brow of the hill, a fringe to the calm waters that 


S 
li 


i) 


the bond of duty. 
serious use of life in 


for what he was. W 


5 


1istoric localities and 


| lie. The two figures in the foreground strolling, 
| ‘“‘sailing” under their parasols, impart life to the 
|scene. ‘Autumn at Cohasset,” by Shapleiph, 
| finely expresses cistance in the bit of water be- 


marshes and wocds, 
1 
R 
n 
been excavated, one 


ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


st had recently said that the only satisfactory | b 
story had not beenwritten. He thenprocecded | n 
; : say that two important items of archwologi-| tolling the country but abiding at Rome. 
be made as she sits serenely looking out of the | 4) news just received from Italy tended to con- : 


mee eee oh Na aa ney, POrtrays| tino di Correspondenza Archeclogica contains | love of nature for its own sake—but a fondness 
a homely apartment, with a bed in a recess, t0/ an account of the discovery at Monteflascone, in| for rural retreats and ‘sweet retirement” from 
which the mother seems about to consign the | Etruria, of three ancient tombs cut in the solid | ¢} 
gpenty Oars ee mae mane meee re creased #4 rock. In each of these tombs a sarcophagus | charm of the Horatian poetry, as Milman ob- | PLACH GREENHOUSES, 679 WasHINGTON STREET 
the father holds it up in his hands for the part-| ya, ¢ound of date not later than the third cen- sf 

ry B. C. These sarcophagi contained the | country life of the Romans of that age.” But | “08° 4 Specialty. 
é . ; ual variety of personal ornaments, bronze | the exception here illustrates the rule. 
ed, not exactly in Quaker garb, though in affinity mirrors, etc., and one of the mirrors bore a] mans of the Augustan age had thier villas in the 


other of the cista illustrates a scene from the 
‘ : me cycle of legends from which Virgil de- | residences of some of the Romans who lived at 
Merchant, Cairo,” is a glowing street scene, into | Fived the subjects of many of the stories of the | the end of the republic and under the empire, 
{ j aeid. Taken in connection with Schiiemann’s | descriptions have come down to us; but the re- 
ly that of the man who is seated with one shoe] 4;..oyveries in the Troad and at Mycene, these | mains of these villas are scanty, and tie same 


1e admirable series of wall-paintings from the | 9 
ee 2 ee eee oe = - Esquiline necropolis, described in the first lec-| Tibertine hill, near Tivoli, which was from | T’emont stree:, next to the Evaus House, 
family of the merchant, is within, an addition ture (representing several of the Lavinian and| eight to ten miles in ccuaih nee tsk a ce 

to the repose; and a cat, expressive of the same/ po nan legends), are of great significance, and| part a mass of ruins. Mr. Il 

sentiment, is on one of the heaps of brightly-| 1.4, Jead to ar. important revision of our theo- | ¢} 
ries respecting the origin of the early legends | ation of unnecessary buildings” was hardly jus- 


bare-footed shepherd, as, balancing his gun on} i ancient Praneste, in the district of San| fewer of these buildings attached to his villa 
his shoulders, he walks with, not drives, his] j20,09, below the modern town. This tomb con- | ¢] 

beautiful flock of sheep, seems almost a divinity. tained, among other interesting objects in gold | d 
d silver, a silver cup, on which are several | y 


aracters, namely, in the cuneiform, or wedge- they certainly were not. 
iaped letters peculiar to ancient Phenician | ment of the Roman,” says M. Viollet LeDuc, 
M. Lenormant and Dr. Helbig, two | « 


ney, a party raking hay, the head of one of the sian workmanship, and to a date as far back a8 | a 


correct, then these objects take their place with | ease.” 
e remarkable terra-cotta frieze which was found | was compelled to yield to the sound practical 
the necropolis on the Esquiline, and fully de- | 5 
ribed in the first lecture. 


reneste, furnish unmistakable evidence that| superior to our systematic and symmetrical 
fore Etruria and Latium were subject to Greek | piles, or our imitations of Swiss chdlets and 
influence they were under a direct influence from 


common good, not merely in learning, or ac-| the island of Capri, Mr. Spaulding remarked 
quiring, or enjoying, 
had respect for man, not for what he had, but | that the emperor retired to Capri to exercise in 


ords we long to see the place which was the 
3 , center of this active life, the Roman Forum. 
; f ; George W. McLellan, who wentto Washington | stretch away and away in the distance, on which, Until recently, however, sale meagre traces of 
tle ministrations of the latter devoted saint, as) 1 Cambridge, Mass., in 1861, after having | and the surrounding mountains, heavy shadows ‘ 
made out in the Campo Vaccino at Rome. 
he regal period witnessed improvements from 


‘iber, but it is a question whether these were 
oman works or of a later period. And even 
ow, that so large a portion of the Forum has 


metropolis of their own accord. Cicero, who 
was fond of praising the delights of country- 





8S FOURTH LECTURE. 


Mr. Spaulding’s fourth lecture on Roman His- | life and had his villas at Tusculum, and on the | - 
ry, on Friday evening, related to the Roman/| shore of the Bay of Naples, loved no other 
In commencing he alluded first to Mr. 
cide we must, in favor of the kitchen picture. | Conway's assertion that an eminent archolo- 


place so well as the very city which, in one of 
his orations, he called 
uilt, with its houses too high, and its streets too 
arrow.” Ata later period we find Juvenal ex- 
Hor- |, 


taken in the first lecture 
latest issue of the Bullet- 


t 


ural beauty of views, lakes and mountains—the 


much better off one was outside the city’s walls. fo 
Yet few Romans, he admits, ever abandoned the d 


~ 


c what they want in DUNSTER’s LONDON Dock GIN, 
‘eugly-looking and badly- |. pease examine at 


ace would seem to have had a genuine love of na- | of 
ure ; not, indeed, our modern passion for the nat- | need. 


The fifth lecture, Wednesday evening, was in 
part on the previous topic, touching the em- 
ployment in architecture of decorative fresco- 
painting, mosaic and oil-painting, and on the 
introduction into pictures painted upon ceilings 
of a sort of vertical perspective. Views were 
shown of the library and galleries of the Vati- 
can; of the baptistry of St. Mark’s; the hall of 
the Senate in the ducal palace; Veronese’s 
“Venice Enthroned” and ‘Triumph of Mor- 
decai,” and two views in Raphael's Loggia, with 
the picture of the ‘Creation of Eve.” The| Will be the Las 
next topic wus the discussion of the elements Oak Hall in the 
with which the architect works. Three con- — 
tributed by himself—geometrical form, the imi- 
tation of nature, and composition; and three 
contributed by the builder—materials, work 
manship, and construction. In illustration of 
these were shown carved capitals from South- 
well minster, the mosque of Sultan Soliman at 
Constantinople, the marble work on the font of 
St. Croce at Florence, and in the interior of St. 
Paul's, extra {uros, the Palazzo Vecchio at 
Florence, anda part of the ruins of the baths 
of Caracalla. The rest of the lecture was de- 
voted to the first of these topics, “The Geo- 
metrical Elements of Design,” a few simple 
geometrical forms and their variations being 
shown to constitute the main fabric of archi- 
tectural composition, and their employment 
shown to be influenced either by the use of the 
members to which they applied, or by their 
part in the construction. In illustration of this 
a diagram was shown, exhibiting the various 
rms assumed by the Greek Doric capital un- 
er different conditions. 
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1e city’s cares and noises; and itis the peculiar 


The Ro- 


a 


illes and Hector advancing | country, but their hearts were in the “ugly- 


rei combat. The name Achilles was incised near | |ooking” city. The retirement of Tiberius to |” 
tiny table on which is a cup and saucer—proba-| 546 of the warriors, and the letter E remained | the lovely istand of Capri was caused by condi- 
Hector near the other. 


An oval bronze cista | tions in the character and temperament of that 
e Castellani collection, it} Emperor, and there can be no doubt that his 
is engraved with the alli-| successors preferred their palaces and golden 
-Eneas; while the lid of} houses” in Rome to all the attractions which 
the rest of Italy could offer. 


Vv 


8s 


n old Etruscan tombs and| must be said of the imperial villas. 
f the Emperor Hadrian, on the slopes of the |¢ 


erves, “that it represents both the town and New Number, 849). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


n 


ville, Mass. 


Of the country | Commonwealth oftice, Boston. 


-_ 
Z 


Mrs. 
Reading from the rare and celebrated work, 
That | M: 


meeting, SUNDAY EVENING, January 28th, to com 
é naa mence at 71-2 o'clock. Subje-t: “The Astronomica 
are’s opinion that | Re 
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WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
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BOARD FOR CHILDREN. — Good board 
nd care for two or three children from six to twelve, 
A private family, near good schools. Terms rea- | Sixty Thousand 
onable. Address Mrs.C. E. WHITE, Box 76, South- 
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ocalist, of first-class abilities, with the best of ref. |< 


rivate residences to sing to invalids, or others, de- | appeared 
iring such entertainment: Address X. Y. Z., at the 
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BRILLIANT AND INTERESTING READ- 
G AND DISCUSSION on SPIRITUAL SCIENCE. 


! 
jon with the fall bonr 
EMMA HARDINGE-BRITTEN will give a]! 


cc agp | Ulligence, the powe 
— Art| above all, witha pur 
igic,” to be succeeled by a short address and dis | nature that lend to | 
ssion, at NEW ERA HALL, Hotel Codman, 176 | 5 


Second 
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iis so-called villa was originally ‘a conglomer- 


Another recent discovery | tified by our knowledge of these ancient impe- 
tomb found at Palestrina, | rial seats. A Pliny or a Cicero would have 


ian those whic: the pride of a Hadrian would 
emand. But in neither class of these ancient 
illas were the buildings a mere conglomeration. 
inscription in Phenician | Symmetrical, according to our modern ideas, 
“The sole require- 


‘was comfort,” and hence he was never guided 
European archeologists, | by that vanity which we so often see displayed 


j alike e 2 » i j w ane . . . 4 * y! 
Strength is alike express¢ d in its wholeness affirm that this cup, and indeed the entire con- by men of wealth in modern times, whose wish 


ust be ascribed to Pheeni- | is that their mansion shall represent a correct 
rchitectural composition, even if to attain this 
If this position is|end they are forced to sacrifice all domestic 
Even the vanity of the wealthy Roman 


B. C. 


ense which guided all his affairs; and who shall 
The Assyrian char-| say that his villa, or country-seat, in which 
ef of the frieze, and the | everything necessary for his bodily and mental 
of the articles found in| comfort was provided, was not a construction 


Italian villas ? 
By the aid of views representing the villa of 
Diomedes, in the suburbs of Pompeii, a restora- 


industry of Assyria and 


The lecturer next quoted from the Dean of| tion of the Villa Adriana, made by Signor Pal- 
t. Paul’s, London, a review of the Roman civ- 
zation to the following effect: Justice and/ man villa by M. DeZobry, the lecturer gave a 
public spirit were things to which a Roman by | general description of these country-seats sur- 
the nobility of his birth was obliged. 
pinion had the sentiment of honor, and owned | ranged as to admit the sunlight all day. Pass- 
The Romans recognized a| ing next to consider the twelve villas which Ti- 


mucci, and a somewhat fanciful sketch of a Ro- 


Popular | rounded by gardens, and the great salon so ar- 


doing, and doing for the} berius caused to be built for his residence on 
for themselves alone, and | that the assertions of Tacitus and Suetonius, 


secret the cruelty and licentiousness to which 
they alleged he was addicted, have been thor- 
oughly discussed by several modern critics and 
are found to have been based for the most part 
on the malignant gossip of the enemies of Ti- 
berius at Rome. There is a general agreement 
on the part of several able historical writers in 
Germany and England that Tacitus was a preju- 
diced and partisan historian. But the most 
thorough discussion of these charges against 
Tiberius may be found in the recent valuable 
work by Professor Huidekoper, of Meadville, 


hen we read these forcible 


famous buildings could be 


and on the shores of the 


feels disappointed at the 
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and elegant garments ever offered to 
the public at prices about half the 
cost of manufacture. 
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to order. 


nual count of stock, and will not re-open till 
THURSDAY, Feb. 1st. 


Great bargains can be found to-day in 


32 to 42 North St., Boston 
CUSTOM 
PANTALOONS 

$5, $6, $7 AND $8, 


BEST BARGAINS IN THE CITY’ 


EAGLE CLOTHING C0 


WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS,, 


UNDER BOYLSTON NAT’L BANK. 
READY JAN. 27th. 
SIDONIE. 


eff Brilliant .Vovel from the 
French of Alphonse Daudet. 


CNN <M ang ar RUT arma has been drimatized and proved a great success in 

TO INVALIDS AND OTHERS.—A lady | Theater Gymnase of Paris. A talented author is 

iramatizing itfor the American Stage. 

erences, would accept a few engagements to visit} Press pronounce it the BEST NOVEL which has 
WITHIN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

“It is one of those rare romances which do not 

verish with the flowers ol spring, or go out ef fash- 


rare and remarkable 


et indetinable, like the perfume of a flower,” 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re 
ceipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


301 Washington St., Boston. 


may be safely r-ceived as 
amoung the very best.* 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL icine & SON’S 


IMPORTED BY 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 


of the intelligent Christian poetess in a personal | 
Saviour is made to appear infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the cold and unsustaining natural re- | 


ligion of the dying liberal minister. The im- | 
pression made upon the ears of many hearers | 
was simply confounding; the printed perora- 
tion is more readily apprehended; it is poetic 
and pretty, but far from being as impressive as 


the body of the fine discourse itself."* j 








‘talented family—his wife, a son and a daughter | features. 


| subsequently opened a private school at the discove : 
|a simple heap of rocks with ferns and grasses 


view of the solemn future before them, the faith | Washington. He was a genial and lovable | the little pool of the meadow in the foreground 


man, with pleasant social surroundings and a on which ducks are swimming, are very pleasing 


surviving him. 

Charles Sumner's aunt, Hannah R. Jacobs, | 
has just died at Scituate, at the age of 94. 
was born at S., and at an early age came to | ality as tt 
Boston and resided in the family of her brother- | Way beneat 
in-law, Sheriff Charles Pinckney Sumner. She! 


h the dark foliage. 


ra ‘Roadside Study,” by 


“The Forest of Fontainebleau,” by 
| Diaz, is a dark and striking wood-scene, the 
|large and wonderfully beautitul tree-trunks 
She | standing up in relief having as strong a person- 
ne figures and horse that pursue their 


We take another look at the water-colors and 


B. F. Nutting, 


bsence of nearly all the monuments of the | on ‘Judaism in Rome.” The cl 
ages of Rome’s real greatness. The podium of 
the Temple of Vesta, the Cloaca Mazima, and 
the chambers of the Mamertine prison, alone 
remain from the times of the kings; while, of 
the republican period, the sternly-majestic ruin 
on the slopes of the Capitoline hill, known as 
the Tabularium and -£v: riam, is all that has 
survived the changes of subsequent centuries, 
For the rest, what we see to-day in the excava 
ted area at the foot of the Palatine and Capito- | 


makes himself the advocate of 
faction, admirably exposed. Th 


shows a countenance regular, an 





and a suggestion of that wearine 


emperor is here carefully analyzed, the improb- 
ability of Tacitus’s assertions clearly shown, 


and the partisanship of the Latin historian, who MISFIT AND SHOPWORN 6000S 
statue of Tiberius, now in the Vatican palace,|Q)n "Thursday, F'eb. Ist. 
pressive, with perhaps a touch of the diplomat, 


which drove him into his voluntary exile. 
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throughout New England. 
Factory at East Cambridge. 


PARLOR BEDS. 
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739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
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1e store will be closed far an- 


Union Safe Deposit 


AND OVERCOATS, VAULTS, 


IMMONS & SON, 


+40 State Street, Boston 








It 


DEPARTMENT, 


ESTABLISHED JAN. 1, 1868 


&e¢-The favorable position, solid construc- 


tion, and accumulated safeguards suggest- 


from All-Wool Cassimeres, | ed by an experience of nine years, combine 


to render these vaults and safes secure from 


the attacks of burglars or the inroads of 
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dred Dollars. 
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The French 


says of it inthe Boston Courier ; 


jets. The author is gifted with 
qualifications, imagination, in- 
pr of creating character, and, 
rity, sweetness and sincerity of 
lis Writings a charm exquisite, 





mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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— orsmall. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
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supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
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decl6 Under Revere House. 


HAIR SEATING, 


SHAW & C0, 


ERS OF AND DEALERS IN The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
| is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 


, rR TTURE is larger this year than ever before. 
ly 


The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, s0 that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 

at Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Pi 
HURCH FURNITURE made | and Counter Scales, for sale at our Pla cog 
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Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 
Vo more Spotting or Fading. 
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now prepared to give our customers 
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Art 
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west-end, conducting the same for more than 


BUSINESS NOTES. 
" ae twenty-five years. 

That is a very excellent place forthe board of | o¢ pr, Lowell’s church. 
children advertised in cur special notices, at 


Southville, Mass. 


She was a life-long member 


For the last quarter 


of a century her life has been spent at Scituate 
| She sent to the centennial a pair of stockings | 


| springing between; ‘‘The Derwent,” a pretty 1 
| little fresh landscape by Richard Mansfield; two 
| exquisitely executed pieces by John Sherrin— 
| «Two Rabbits,” a close examination of which 


| makes one almost teel the fur, and ‘ English 


rum of the Cesars. 


ine hills is the ruined magnificence of the Fo- 


ation it takes its place with the therm (hot 
baths), the porticoes, the circus and the amphi- | uel.” The moral earnestness which Professor 


beautiful it is a delight to look upon them; and 
Gregorovius calls the head ‘‘noble and spirti- 


As we restore it in imagin- 





} 
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Huidekoper finds at the basis of Tiberius’s char- 


Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
Sunday Eve’g, Jan. 28, 1877, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 


Nie- | Slippers, at a great reduction from former prices. — . orgy an 
| bubr said all the statues of Tiberius are so | T%¢ 00ds are fresh from the manufactory, season- ENTERTAINMENTS. 
seta warn ____ENTERTAINMENTS. ____/ PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 
PARKER-MEMORIAL. All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
ior children, 
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A long list of music-books is announced by | 
Each is worthy | 


to be called the best. | 


Oliver Ditson & Co. this week. 


Mre. Emma Hardinge-britten again to-mor- | 
row (Sunday) afternoon, in reading and discus- 
sion at New Era Hall. 

Collins’ voltaic plasters still continue to win 
warm commendation. See the statements in the 
advertisement on our last page. 

Messrs. Dingley & Co. certainly afford all 
classes of persons suitable stimulants or narcot- 
ics, as the case may be. Their goods are very 


pure. 


| and boys’ ulsters and overcoats, and to-day is 
the last chance to get them before the annual 








taking of stock. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. are giving astonish- 


ments at merely nominal prices ! 





which she knitted when 93 years old. She was 
in many respects a most remarkable woman. 
Mr. Harrison E. Maynard, a prominent flour | | 
merchant of this city, died suddenly, while at- | “Shee 
| tending service at St. Paul's church, on Sunday | 
last. Ile was the senior member of the firm of | 


| Maynard & Sons, and was universally esteemed | flowers, ‘Flower Study,” by C- 


| Primroses,” beside which nestles a bird's nest 
| with eggs; two very fine things by C. F. Pierce; 
| p” in the yard (in crayon), and ** Morn- 
ing” (in charcoal), the driving of cattle down a 
charming vista to pasture; and beautiful May- 


N. May. But 


theater, as another witness to the loss of the old- 

time public spirit; and we think of it only as a 
splendid adornment of the imperial city. A | trait-statues. 
similar group of imposing edifices, designed to | 
flatter the pride of an extravagant people, con- 
stituted the Forum Civile of the small provin- 
cial town of Pompeii, of which the general ap- | 


years the center of the Roman 
the same lovely and delicious re 
in the time of Tiberius. Onew 


acter is not contradicted by any of these por- 


The island of Capri, which was for eleven 


WH. PERSON & C0, 


21 and 23 Temple Place. 


BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE CLUB, 


‘John C. Mullaly, violin, August Fries, violin, Henry 
Heindl, viola, William Reitzel, flute and viola, Wulf 


by this process. 


“Oak Hall” is making great sales of men's | 


by his business associates and numerous friends 
for his strict integrity and his many and supe- 
rior social qualities. His disease was that of 
the heart, with which he had been afflicted for 
two years or more. He was preeminently a 
self-reliant and well-poised gentleman, with large 
sympathies and artistic appreciation. In the lat- 


| ter respect, he had one of the finest private gal- 
| leries of pictures in this city. He was a patron 
| painter has been largely indebted for his gener- 
| ous assistance towards study and development. 


ing bargains in fur-lined sacques and circulars, | Sle was one of the committee that made the 
at about fifty cents on the dollar—beautiful gar- award of medals for the best pictures in the art- 
exposition connected with the Mechanics’ fair in 

Whitney, Warner & Frost's remnants of 1874, and to general satisfaction. Mr. Maynard 
linens and housekeeping goods embrace many was a parishioner and warm friend of Theodore 
serviceable and extremely cheap articles that) Parker, in whom he found a complement to his 
prudent housewives can easily make available. | own appreciative nature. He legyes an estima- | * 


The very fair lot of misfit and shopworn boots ble wife and a family of children. 


| we must hasten on and out through the outer 
rooms, leaving the pictures of Achille Oudinot, | 
| Tilton, Innes, Niles, Elwell, Vinton and Wright 
| (we have previously referred to the charming 
| Elaine in these columns) without the examina- 
tion and description they deserve, just stopping 
| a moment before the bas-relief of ‘‘Cupid ona 
| Lion,” by Joseph Holmes. An arrow is flying 


Vesuvius. 


540 feet in length. 


pearance can easily be learned from the remains 
so wonderfully preserved under the ashes of 


Views of the Forum ot Pompeii were thrown | 
upon the screen, the area in the center being 


371 feet in length, while that of Rome was about 


on the screen, descriptions of the ruins, as at 


‘Paradise of silence,” another the sphynx, an- 
other compares it to a beautiful sarcophagus, 
while the lecturer himself thought it resembled 
a floating nautilus-shéll; and all travellers who 
have remained on the island long enough to feel 
the subtle influences of its varied charms are 
enthusiastic in their admiration. It consists of 
a block of limestone, or rather of two such 


Along with the illustrations 


Psa ss gaan aa Rie Pare a est Bats Fries, violoncello.) assisted by i 
empire, 16 MHL rer De BERS she Mrs. M. C. FIMSON, Soprano Vocalist, J 
treat that it was SPECIAL ART SALE ua programme of sussbare rom Rotiat. Beethoven 
riter calls it the —AT THE— mann, Engel and Keller Bela, in a GRAND CONCERT. 
Tickets 25 cents.—At Ditson’s and the door. 
ART CALLERIES 2 om 
—oF— SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 


NOYES & BLAKESLEE. 


A collection of pictures by American and forei 
artiste, representing the work of J. J. Enneking. T. 
Clark Oliver. W. E. Norton. J. R. Key, T. Robinson, 
F. Snowe, 5. L. Gerry, 8. E. Carlsen, H. G. Hewes, 
D. Jerome Elwell, E. Kiihn, A. A. Brown, E. R. 
Herve, and others. 

Teo be sold by Auction 





HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SIxTH CONCERT. Music Hall, Taurspay, Feb. 1, 
at $ P. M.—Overture wo “Medea.” Bargiel; Scena 
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an6 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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BOSTON. 
A full line of my own manufactnre of 


FURNITURE. 


My goods are made under my personal supervi- 
























of artists, as well as of art, and may 4 young | 


| near one of the hind-legs of the lion, probably 
aimed by Cupid; who seems to have got the 
worst of it, for, though he bravely clings to the 
neck of the animal, he is almost crying. 
Tw GENERAL. 
There is a collection of most beaatiful oil- 
paintings at Noyes & Blakeslee’s gaileries, which 





ment elsewhere, 
orks to attend this sale. 


are to be sold at auction next Thursday and 
Friday. The artists are named in an advertise- 
We advise all lovers of choice 


present, were given, also its imaginary restora- 
tion, and the various sites around the Roman 
Forum pointed out — Capttolium, the Temple 
of Jupiter; Tadularium, the treasury, or regis- 
try; the Basilica (not churches, but town-halls 
orcourt-houses), Bastlica Constantine and Bas- 
tlica Julia ; the Temple of Castor and Pollux; 
Temple of Venus; Colosseum; Temple Con- 
cordia, the building where Cicero delivered his 
orations; and Via Sacra, the exact place not 
heretofore being fully known, but traces of 








The Art Club exhibition, which is one of the which have been recently found. In the series 


blocks, the one over a thousand feet higher than 
the other, and, though dull in color, it takes on 
the most beautiful hues of the light that falls 
upon it; and between these rugged cliffs nestles 
the village of Capri, as picturesque as any ham- 
let in Switzerland or the Tyrol, and inhabited 
by a simple peasantry, whose naire ways, Greek 
faces and quaint superstitions form a constant 
source of study and delight to the foreign visitor. 

The lecturer gave an extended description of 
the twelve villas of Tiberius and of the general 


appearance of the island. This description was 


from “Fidelio” (Miss NITA GAETANO); “Italian” |. ; 
Symphony, ‘Mendelssohn —Aria and Gigue from Or- | 9!) and are warranted to be made of thoroughly 
cMestral Suite in D, Bach; Songs by Pergolese, Gor- | seasoned materials. tf dec30 
digiani and Gounod; ‘*Leonore” Overture, No. 3, | ——————— 
eethoren. : 
Season tickets, $5; single, $1.50 and $1. J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 





Thursday and Friday, Feb. 1 and 2, 


AT 2.30 P. M. 
jan2i] LEONARD & CO., Auctioneers. It 


A. 





THE FRAU DOMINA. 
From the German of Claire yon Gliimer. Translated 
gaa Emma F.WaRE. l6mo. Cloth, flexible. 
A charming new novel, full of that brightness for 
which German novelists are so noted. 

At all Bookstores, and sent postpaid by the Pub- 


The most attractiv 


On Exhibition, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
jan? it 361 Washington St., Besten.  —jan20 2% 








M. 
Grand Centennial Painting 


“YANKEE DOODLE,” 


nial Exposition, and universally pionounced the 
most eoul-stirring historical picture ever painted by 
an American artist. 
for a short time only, at 


BRAINARD’S GALLERY, 


STATION ERS, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


mporters and Dealers in NOTE and PA- 
Importers 1H S UAVELOPES Ete Be 

258 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
jand% H.G.Tuckexk. E.HeRBert WHITNEY. tf 


$1.50 


WILLARD’sS 
—or— 


e picture exhibited at the Centen- 











Each for Large-sised Eag- 
Msh Hair-Brash, Low & 
Sons. At CHOATE’S, 

decl6 Under Revere House, 
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ae “Dighton Rock.” to be erected at once. 
—_e_ 
THE EARLY NORSE = apacoocanas TO AMER- 


COLUMBUS BEHINDHAND IN WINNING HONORS. 


os Rock” is an isolated mass of fine- 
Pine pet on the east side of Taunton 
river, a short distance above Fall River, and 
forms a conspicuous landmark to vessels sailing 
by in mid-channel. Its length is eleven feet, 
its height four and a half feet; the end of the 
rock facing the river presents a smooth inclined 
face five feet wide, on which are cut, in tntaglio, 
to the depth of about half an inch, strange let- 
ters and the outlines of figures—which make 
- this rock distinguished above the other rocks on 
our coast. The earliest of our colonists saw in 
this rock the evidence of an earlier occupation 
of this land. Cotton Mather copied this in- 
scription; but, with all his curious learning, he 
knew not that nearly five centuries before Col- 
umbus gave to Spain a new world the adven- 
turous sea-kings of the North had explored our 
coast for over a thousand miles; tbat Iceland— 
which two years ago celebrated the 1000th an- 
niversary of its settlement by the same race of 
Northmen which conquered England—had es- 
tablished thriving colonies in Greenland, con- 
taining some three hundred villages, before the 
Normans conquered England; that in 986 
Bjarne, going to see his father in Greenland, 
was driven out of his course by a storm, and 
descried a land covered with trees; that Leif, 
the son of Eric the Red, when he heard of this 
new land, fitted out an expedition which coasted 
along the coast from the inhospitable shores 
of Labrador, by our’ Cape Cod, to a land full 
of grapes which he called Vinland; that his 
brother Thorwald, in 1002, again sailed to Vin- 
land and spent the winter where Leif had built 
some huts. Another brother of Leif, Thorfinn 
Eric-son, in 1007, sailed for Vinland with three 
vessels and one hundred and fifty-one men and 
various kinds of live stock, to found a perma- 
nent settlement there; he wintered at a place 
where a river falls into the sea from a lake, 
which he named Hop (Hope), and which is 
supposed to be near Mount Hope Bay, probably 
Fall River. There they built houses and spent 
the winter, which was so mild that their cattlé 
pastured in the open fields. They traded for 
furs with the natives, whom they called Skroel- 
lings (the name given by the Icelanders to the 
Esquimaux of Greenland), but finally were 
obliged to give up their plan of permanent set- 
tlemeént on account of hostilities. The second 
winter was spent at Straumfiord (Buzzard’s 
Bay); in 1009 they returned to Iceland. Thor- 
finn had with him his wife, Gudrida; and their 
son, Snorre, was born during their first winter 
in Vinland, being an earlier claimant than 
Peregrine White of the Plymouth colony, by 
more than six hundred years, to the honor of 
being the first European born in New England; 
from him the great Danish sculptor, Thorwald- 
sen, is descended. 

It is well known that the discoverers of a 
new land are wont to set up some monument of 
their discovery. Columbus set up a cross, on 
which was carved the arms of Castile; Fro- 
bisher set up the arms of England; and Magel- 
lan the arms of Portugal. So in like manner 
it would not be strange if the Norsemen left a 
similar memorial on their discovery of Vin- 
land, in some conspicuous place where those 
who might come after them could readily see it. 
This isolated granite rock, with its smooth face, 
situated or the beach between high-water and 
low-water, and in full view of vessels passing 
up Taunton river, would admirably suit this 
purpose. That rock, the Dighton Rock, bears 
an inscription deeply cut in its hard face. Un- 
til the Runic characters of the old Norse lan- 
guage had been studied, it is not strange that 
the meaning of the inscription should be a mys- 
tery even to scholars. 


the North—and other Norse poems, have been 
studied; and they give us the facts above 
stated about the discovery of Vinland. Pro- 
fessor Rufn of Copenhagen has deciphered part 
at least of this Dighton Rock inscription, 
which, translated from the Runie characters, 
reads thus :— : 

“ORFIN, CXXXI, NJ PMN IM, NAM.” 

This inscription Professor Rufn interprets as 
follows :— 

“(TH]ORFIN [with] 151 Norse] Sea M[en]} 
took possession.” 

As the Icelanders still reckon 12 decades to 
the 100, which they call the ‘‘stort’ [great] hun- 
dred,” and Thorfinn had exactly this number 
(151) men with him, the inscription exactly de- 
scribes the fact. On the rock, in addition to 
the above inscription, is a large figure in a sit- 
ting posture, conjectured to represent Gudrida, 
the wife of Thorfinn, and a small figure, sup- 

osed to represent his infant son, Snorre, the 
t. European born in New England. 


But there are two other facts corroborative of 


the visit of the Norsemen to this part of New 
England. When the Pilgrims first landed at 
Cape Cod, in November, 1620, they sent out an 
expedition to explore the country, and discov- 
ered the grave of a man with ‘fine yellow hair,” 
and in the grave was a piece of wood “‘three- 
quarters of a yard long, finely carved and paint- 
ed, with three tines or broaches on the top, like 
acrown. Also between the mats we found bowls, 
trays and dishes.” Now, this mode of burial 
with mats, boards and domestic utensils is pre- 
cisely that of the old Scandinavians. Fine yel- 
low hair was as distinctive a mark of their race 
as was coarse black hair of the Indians. But 
the piece of wood ‘‘carved and painted, with 
three tines or broaches on the top like a crown” 
is the exact description of the Runic staff (rym- 
stocke), which is still in use among the Danes 
and Norwegians. ‘These facts seem to show that 
the person there buried was a Norseman, more 
especially as the Icelandic account of Thor- 
wald’s voyage states that in 1004 they had a dis- 
astrous battle with the natives in that neighbor- 
hood, in which Thorwald himselt was mortally 
wounded. 

There is, however, another corroborative fact, 
which is quite as interesting. As before stated, 
Thorfinn and his brother Leif both established 
themselves on Mount Hope Bay, at or near Fall 
River. In 1834 there was discovered at Fall 
River the skeleton of a man, on whose breast 
was a bronze breastplate, and below this a cu- 
Fious bronze belt; in the grave were also some 
arrow-heads of bronze, attached to the arrow in 
away quite different from that in use among our 
Indians. The famous Swedish chemist Berze- 


lius analyzed a piece otf this breastplate and | 
found that in composition it corresponded with | 
the five metals used in making bronze in the | 
10th century in the North of Europe; whilefin | 


style, also, the Fall River breastplate corre- 
sponded with the ancient Northern breastplates. 
From these facts it would seem to be well- 
established that the Dighton Rock was a memo- 
rial monument of the Norsemen of Iceland, set 
up to commemorate their discovery of New Eng- | 
land and its attempted settlement six centuries | 
before the landing of the Pilgrims. | 
Yet there Wré those who see only occasion for | 
sport in this recital. The New York Times, for 
instance, under the caption of **The Boston Ar- | 
cheologists, thus pictures 
THE FUN OF THE THING. | 
The trophies of Schliemann disturb the sleep | 
of the New England antiquarians. A wild de-! 
sire to go somewhere and dig up something is | 
at present characteristic of every antiquarian, | 
but the New England lover of the antique is | 
true to his protectionist prejudices and prefers 
to dig at home rather than abroad. It is the | 
opinion of leading Bostonians that the pauper | 
antiquities of despotic Europe must not be per- | 
mitted to flood the market and drive out Ameri- | 


the exhumation of valuable archeological relics | 
on this side of the Atlantic. Whereupon the | 
Bostonians are now engaged in discussing the | 
propriety of immediately digging up a set of 
choice antiquities, such as the Newport Mill 
and the Dighton Rock, and thus showing the 
world that New England can hold her own in 
respect tu archeology with either Greece or 
Troas. 

The so-called Dighton Rock is a stone in the | 
Taunton river covered with a quantity of well- | 
defined scratches which local antiquarians, who | 
are interested in the hotel business, call an in- 
scription. This alleged inscription is absolutely | 
undecipherable, and is hence said to be the werk | 
of early Norse explorers, who were deficient in | 
education and consequently wrote very illegibly. 
If it is really a relic of the Norsemen, it is by 
tar the oldest work of human hands to be found | 
in New England. The dates assigned to it by | 
rival antiquarians differ to some extent, but all | 
agree that it is even older than Mr. Adams, and | 
that it was in existence before the first vovage | 
of Christopher Columbus. Mr. Ole Bull, the! 
eminent violinist, is so fully convinced that the | 
inscription was written, as an advertisement, by | 
an eminent Norse’fiddler, that, some time ago, | 
he induced a learned Danish society to buy it, 
rock and all; and had it not been for the noble | 
conduct of certain Bostonians, who induced the 
Danes to relinquish their purchase, the inscrip- | 
tion would now be in Copenhagen, and the | 
learned Danieh society hotly quarreling over its | 
meaning. 

The other day the Bostonian archzologists, | 
including Gov. Rice and a prominent manufac- | 
turer of sewing-machines, held a meeting and 
discussed the Dighton Rock with a degree of 
enthusiasm seldom ‘displayed since Mr. Pick- 
wick discovered his ancient inscription at Ips, | 
wich. One learned archeologist proved that! 
the inscription was of Norse origin, inasmuch | 
as several antiquarians in Denmark and in Eng- | 
land, who have never seen it, are inclined to! 
believe that it must have been made either by | 
the Norsemen or by some other person or per- | 
sons unknown. He also urged that the man! 
who made the inscriptions might possibly have | 
been called Eric, or that at all events some other 
Norseman may have possessed that name, and 
that hence a statue of the hypothetical Eric ought ! 


' 


Another —, 
asserted that the Dighton Rock was the only In- 
scribed rock in New England, and that this fact 
clearly demonstrated that the Norsemen were 
the firet human beings who ever landed on this 
continent. Having thus settled the question of 
the true nature of the marks on the Dighton 
Rock, the learned archeologists were in a glow 
of happiness and enthusiasm, and would doubt- 
less have proceeded to appoint a committee to 
solicit subscriptions in New York and Philadel- 
phia for money wherewith to erect a statue to 
Eric had not a profane and skeptical person, 
who was unfortunately present, rose up and in- 
dulged in remarks which, like the colored min- 
ister’s sermon against chicken-stealing, cast a 
gloom over the meeting. 

This objectionable person began by boldly 
denying that the inscription in question was.the 
only one in New England. He 
not only were tliere 
within twenty miles of Dighton, but that quan- 


asserted that 
several such inscriptions 


tities of them were to be fo ind in Maine, Ver- 
mont, New York and Pennsylvania. Further- 
more, he claimed that these inscriptions were 


“To tell the truth, I cannot now 
A word speak in your praise; 
Yet ’tis not strange I took with you— 
You have such taking ways! 
“You're at a discount now, and I 
No interest take in you; 
Your time is up—I’ll not extend— 
You're more than overdue.” 

Alas for Scribbles! there he was 
Of friend and place bereft; _ 
And as he could not stay and write, 

He turned away and left. 





DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN INVENTORS. —Ben- 
jamin Franklin; b. Boston, 1706; d. 1790; at 
12, printer’s apprentice, fond of useful reading ; 
27 to 40, teaches himself Latin, etc., makes va- 
rious useful improvements; at 40 studies elec- 
tricity; 1752, brings electricity from clouds by 
kite and invents the lightning-rod. : 

Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton-gin; b. 
Westborough, Mass., 1765; d. 1825; went to 
Georgia 1792 as teacher; 1793 invents the cot- 
ton-gin, prior to which-a-full day’s work of one 
erson was to clean by hand one pound of cot- 


But during the past half 
century the Eddas—the Odyssey and Iliad of 


the work of Indians, and that they probably 
commemorated successful scalping expeditions 
against the Pilgrim Fathers, or other barbaric 
events of contemporaneous aboriginal interest. 
Finally, he insisted that there was not a shadow 
of evidence connecting the Norsemen with the 
Dighton Rock, and was evidently inclined to 
think that Norsemen who could not write their 
own language would never have been guilty of 
the folly of making unintelligible scratches in 
order to appal the Indians with a pretense of 
vast literary skill. i 

{n all probability the depressed archwologists 
would have dispersed in silence, and mourned 
in private over the destruction of their antiqua- 
rian hopes, had not Mr. Ole Bull dropped his 
violin and courageously rushed to the defense 
of the Norsemen. He exhibited to the unbe- 
lieving scoffer a photograph of the Dighton in- 
scription and solemnly asked ‘him if he knew 
what it meant? The scoffer calmly replied that 
he did not, and was thereupon crushed by being 
advised not to criticise those who did. Inas- 
much as no human being has ever been able to 
translate the inscription, the boldness of Mr. 
Bull’s retort was really sublime, and it rendered 
the scoffer temporarily dumb with amazement. 
The archeologists thereupon seized the oppor- 
tunity to adjourn, and in all probability they 
will soon meet in secret, free from the presence 
of wicked skeptics, and solemnly resolve that 
the Dighton Rock was originally scratched by 
Norsemen, who invented a new and intricate 
language for that occasion only. 

If they are wise they will refrain from dig- 
ging up the rock and placing it where the heart- 
less world can gaze upon it. Sooner or later 
Mr. Adams will see it and will remember that 
he made the inscription during his pre-historic 
youth by splitting kindling-wood with a hatchet 
and carelessly permitting the blade to come in 
contact with the rock. If, however, they are 
determined to dig it up, let them send for Dr. 
Schliemann, and, after explaining to him that 
they wish to find the skeleton of Eric, together 
with a tin box containing a full history of the 
inscription, put him in charge of the affair. He 
will promptly discover anything within the 
bounds of.reason, and the myth of the Norse 
explorer will thus be converted into genuine 
history, and skeptics and scoffers be perma- 
nently put to shame. 





MISCELLANY. 
Carrying WrIGHTS ON THE HeEap.—The 
Hindoo girls are gracetully formed. From their 
earliest childhood they are accustomed to carry 
burdens on their heads. The water for family 
use is always brought by the girls in earthern 
jars, carefully poised in this way. This exer- 
cise is said to strengthen the muscles of the 
back, while the chest is thrown forward. No 
crooked backs are seen in Hindostan. Dr. H. 
Spry says that ‘‘this exercise of carrying small 
vessels of water on the head might be advanta- 
geously introduced into boarding-schools and 
families, and that it might supersede the present 
machinery of dumb-bells, backboards, skipping- 
ropes, etc. The young lady ought to be taught 
to carry the jar as the Hindoo women do, with- 
out ever touching it with her hands.” The same 
practice of carrying water leads to precisely the 
same results in the south of Spain and Italy, 
as in India. A Neapolitan female peasant will 
carry on her head_a pail full of water to the very 
brim, over a rough road, and not spill a drop of 
it; and the acquisition of the art gives her the 
same erect and elastic gait, and the same ex- 
panded chest and well-formed back and shoul- 
ders.—//erald of Health. 





AnsweR FoR Me.—(By R. H. Stoddard.)— 


What would I do for you, my dear, 
If I to-day could be lord of my life? 
Suppose that we both were sitting here, 
Mere man and woman, not husband, wife, 
Would your faded face be fair, and your brow— 
What but the wrinkles there would L_see? 
Would I love you then as I do now? / 
But you shall answer, dear, for me. \ 
I love not easily, love but few; 
Light come, light go, is not my way ; 
No one has known my heart but you, 
And you not its deeps, as you shall to-day. 
Put your hand on it, and feel it beat— 
Where is the other impossible she 
Can quicken it, kneeling at my feet ?— 
But you shall answer, sweet, for me. 
Love is forever, and only one; 
For when it enters surrendered hearts 
It is as the supreme master—none 
Can dispossess him till life departs, 
And none succeed him of royal line; 
Vacant the darkened throne must be 
If desolation should fall on mine— 
But you shall answer, love, for me. 
If I were king of the world, my dear. 
You could not be more my queen than now; 
You would have the same old lover here, 
Except that his crown would be on your brow. 
Can anything be too good for you 
That a king may give you? Ask and see; 
Name me the thing that I will not do— 
For you shall answer, wife, for me. 


— Harper's. 





Wir anp Humor.—Says the Detroit Free 
Press: Only one hundred and seven new news- 
papers were established in America last month, 
and as long as the number don’t go over 6000 








ton; one machine performs tke labor of five 
thousand persons; 1800 founds Whitneyville, 
makes firearms, by the interchangeable system 
for the parts. 


Robert Fulton; b. Little Britain, Pa., 1765; 


d. 1825; artist painter; invents steamboat 1793 ; 
invents submarine torpedoes 1797 to 1801; 
builds steamboat in France, 1803; launches pas- 


senger-boat Clermont at N. Y., 1807, and steams 
to Albany; 1812 builds steam ferry-boats ; 1814 
builds first steam war-vessel. 

Jethro Wood, inventor of the modern cast- 
iron plow; b. White Creek, N. Y., 1774; d. 
1834; patented the plow, 1814. Previously the 
plow was a stick of wood, plated with iron. 
Lawsuits against infringers consumed his means. 
Secretary Seward said: ‘‘No man has benefited 
the country pecuniarily more than Jethro Wood, 
and no man has been as inadequately rewarded.” 
Thomas Blanchard; b. 1788, Sutton, Mass. ; 
d. 1864; invented tack machine 1806; builds 
successful steam-carriage 1825 ; builds the stern- 
wheel boat for shallow waters, now in common 
use on Western rivers; 1843 patents the lathe 
for turning irregular forms, now in common use 
all over the world for turning lasts, spokes, ax- 
handles, gun-stocks, hat-blocks, tackle-blocks, 
etc. 

Ross Winans, of Baltimore; b. 1798, New 
Jersey; author of many inventions relating to 
railways; first patent 1828; he designed and 
patented the pivoted, double-truck, long passen- 
ger cars now in common use. His genius also 
assisted the development of railways in Russia. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, inventor of harvesting 
machines; b. Walnut Grove, Va., 1809; in 1851 
he exhibited his invention at the World’s Fair, 
London, with practical success. The mowing 
of one acre was one man’s day’s work; a boy 
with a mowing-machine now cuts ten acres a 
day. Mr. McCormick’s patents wade him a 
millionaire. 

Charles Goodyear, inventor and patentee of 
the simple mixture of rubber and sulphur, the 
basis of the present great rubber industries 
throughout the world; b. New Haven, Conn., 
1800; in 1839, by the accidental mixture of a 
bit of rubber and sulphur on a red-hot stove, he 
discovered the process of vulcanization. The 
Goodyear patents proved immensely profitable. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor and patentee 
ot electric telegraph; b. Charlestown, Mass., 
1791; d. 1872; artist painter; exhibited first 
drawings of telegraph 1832; half-mile wire in 
operation 1835; caveat 1837; Congress appro- 
priated $30,000, and in 1844 first telegraph line 
from Washington to Baltimore was opened; af- 
ter long contests the courts sustained his pa- 
tents, and he realized from them a large fortune. 

Elias Howe, inventor of the modern sewing- 
machine; b. Spencer, Mass., 1819; d. 1867; ma- 
chinist ; sewing-machine patented 1846. From 
that time to 1854 his priority was contested, and 
he suffered from poverty, when a decision of the 
courts in his favor brought him large royalties, 
and he realized several millions from his patent. 

James B. Eads; b. 1820; author and con- 
structor of the great steel bridge over the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis, 1867, and the jetties below 
New Orleans 1876. His remarkable energy was 
shown in 1861, when he built and delivered com- 
plete to government, all within sixty-five days, 
seven iron-plated steamers, 600 tons each; sub- 
sequently other steamers. Some of the most 
brilliant successes of the Union arms were due to 
his extraordinary rapidity in constructing these 
vessels. 

James Lyall, New York City; b. 1836; in- 
vented a simple mixture, 1863, for enameling 
cloth for knapsacks, etc., from which he real- 
ized a fortune; in 1868 patented the positive- 
motion loom, from which patent he has acquired 
great riches; is the founder and manager of 
several great establishments; at one of these 
4000 hands are employed. This loom increases 
the production and lessens the cost of woven 
fabrics. A single loom, attended by one girl, 
turns out 320 square yards in ten hours, the 
fabric being eight yards or more wide. 


A Dous_e Meanine.—(By J.W. Chadwick.) 
‘*Mamma, I see you over there,” 

He said, and then he sank to rest, 
Happy to feel that she was near 

To guard and tend his little nest. 


But when the morning broke, it brought 
Another night of deeper gloom; 
For the blue heaven of Jamie’s eyes 
No longer lighted all the room. 
No answering word or look or smile 
Our hungry hearts might hope to win; 
And the faint breathing fainter grew, 
Then stopped, and did no more begin. 
‘*Mamma, I see you over there :” 
No simpler words could he have said, 
* But now that he is gone they seem 
A message from the living dead. 
“JT see you over there,” it says, 
‘‘Father and mother, in your pain; 
I see the way that I have come, 
But may not traverse it again. 
‘But still my thought can go to you, 
As yours can come and stay with me; 
And each can know the other near, 
And greatly joy with it to be. 
‘*And so, if, as the days go past, 
Our thoughts can thus together bide, 
Whate'er is missed, are we not still 
Living together side by side?” 
This is the message. Well we know 
’Tis but the echo of our prayer; 





per year each paper can be certain of fifteen or 
twenty subscribers. 

“What is editorial courtesy?” asks a South- 
ern vaper. Why, it is when a Southern editor 
is caught stealing chickens at midnight, and his 
brother editors kindly allude to the matter as a 


And yet we trust that ’tis a sign 
Of what is true of here and there. 


Macavucay.—As a son, and as a brother, as a 


politician, or as a man of the world, in every 





‘‘strange freak of a somnambulist.” 


a helmet, with the following candid observation : 


“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the helmet of | 


Romulus, the Roman founder; but whether be 


was a brass, iron, or type founder I cannot tell.” 


An ardent lover was once pressing his suit. 
The lady said: ‘I like you exceedingly, but I 
cannot quit my home; I am a widow’s only darl- 


| ing, and no husband could equa) my parent in 


kindness.” 


| the wooer: “but be my wife; we will live to- | 


gether; and see if I don’t beat your mother!” 


‘You'd hardly believe now what Iam going | 
In Texas we use rawhide straps, or | 
' thongs, for traces, and in wet weather they do 
stretch amazingly. Why, often in damp weather 
at home I’ve hitched up two horses and drove 
down the hill trom my house into the creek bot- 
I have loaded the 
wood, and many times driven back home and | 
} unhitched the horses and the sled would not be 
‘“‘How did you get the wood home | 
“Oh, I 
| just tied the ends of the traces together and | 
| threw them over a post, went knocking about | 
|my work and waited till the sun shone out. 
| Sometimes it would be more than two hours be- 
tore that sled-load of wood would get home, but 
you'd see her crawling up the hill at last, grad- | 


to tell. 


tom for a sled-load of wood. 


in sight.” 
then?” asked an inquisitive bystander. 


| dally approaching as the rawhide traces shrunk | 


up into their proper lengths. 


great country, you bet.” 


Tom Scribbles.— 
Tom Scribbles was a banker's clerk, 
On salary rather small; 
So that he seemed forever short, 
Though he was very tall. 
Ot handsome form and winning ways, 
He loved to cut a dash; 
He kept the banker's cash account, 
And often kept his cash. 
One day the banker said to him, 
“Friend Tom, I much deplore 
That though I’m buying stock all day 
I've never much in store. 
“In fact, I know, beyond a doubt, 
With me you've been too free; 
And, as you give me drafts for checks, 
I'll check your drafts on me. 
“You must have thought me very blind, 
Your errors not to see; 
But I took note of you, and find 
You've taken notes of me. 
“Your services I need no more; 
Your tricks will never do; 
You long have made the change for me, 
Til make the change for vou. 
**Another matter, Tom, I feel 
To speak of would be right; 
Although your habits are so loose, 
They otten make you tight. 
**And when you should be at your work 
With all your might and main, 
The figures which you try to pen 
Are all penned in your brain. 
‘In hopes that you would alter, Tom, 
Ive kept you here this long; 
But, though you do write well at times, 
You're oft’ner doing wrong. 
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An auctioneer, at a sale of antiquities, put up 


position into which he was thrown by the acci- 
dents of life, the great historian of England 
| was in all respects without blame. His fond- 
| ness tor his sisters was the passion of a lover; 
for his sisters’ children he had a father’s ten- 
derness. He was without fortune. Nothiny in 
his biography surprised us more than to hear 
| that the brilliant Macaulay, who passed with a 
| single step from Trinity College to a first place 
| in the House of Commons, and from the House 
|of Commons at once into the service of the 











Tired as he often was with general society, ‘‘he 
was never bored,” Mr. velyan tells us, 
‘‘when alone with those he loved; many people 
are very fond of children, but he was the only 
person I ever knew that never tired of being 
with them.” Whole days spent with his sisters’ 
boys and girls he always notes in his journal as 
especially happy. His nursery lyrics—consid- 
ering that they belong to the class of poems 
which have a moral in them and are intended to 
teach children to be good—are perhaps the best 
that exist :— 
There once was a nice little girl, 
With a nice little rosy face, 
She always said ‘‘Our Father,” 
And she always said her grace. 
They brought the browned potatoes 
And mince-vea! nice and hot, 
And such a good bread- pudding 
All smoking from the pot. 
Or this, on the retribution which fell on the 
boys who talked in church :— 
The beadle got a good big stick, 
Thicker than Uncle’s thumb, 
Oh, what a fright those boys were in 
To see that beadle come! 
And they were turned out of the church, 
And they were soundly beat, 
And both those wicked, naughty boys 
Went bawling down the street. 
They went ‘‘bawling,” not crying; the wicked 
element being still partially unsubdued, and the 
world as yet not being wholly the beadle’s 
world. But in all these light productions of 
Macaulay’s there is uniformly sound instruc-, 
tion. He would never have written musical 
nonsense, like the jingles which chime on from 
nursery to nursery through endless genera- 
tions; still less would he have originated such 
a mystery play as ‘‘Punch,” or such a poem as 
“Reynard the Fox,” in which fate is on the 
rogue’s side, if he is only clever enough. Had 
Miss Edgeworth desired to paint a model man 
of genius, without fault in mind or conduct, 
she could have drawn her portrait line for line 
from Lord Macaulay, and she would still have 
left out traits more delicate, more graceful, 
more interesting, than any whieh she was able 
to copy, a8 nature’s work is always superior to 
the most perfect imitation of it.—Fraser’s Mag- 
azine. 


GLasGow AND THE CLype.—A hundred and 
fifty years ago the inhabitants of Glasgow, then 
only a few thousands in number, resolved on 
improving the Clyde, and they have gone on 
working atthe ideaever since. It was a shrewd 
conception. The city had great capabilities of 
advancement. The neighborhood abounded in 
iron and coal. The river opened into a channel 
commuricating with the west coast of England 
and the Atlantic; and the Atlantic was the high- 
way to America. There lay the elements of 
wealth, and no doubt wealth would be realized 
in immeasurable abundance if the river could 
be rendered navigable. Such was the reason- 
ing of these Glasgow people. They hardly yet 
imagined the possibility of bringiug the sea up 
to their city. They would establish a port near 
the salt water, and carry on traffic by means of 
lighters. That was the primary notion, and it 
did good service in its day. In process of time, 
as trade and wealth increased, the improving of 
the river on agrand scale, and making Glasgow 
itself a port, became a predominant idea in this 
keen-witted and self-reliant community. In 
short, the tidal water must be made to flow up- 
ward over a space of fifteen to eighteen miles, 
to the Broomielaw, so as to secure the advan- 
tages of harbors and docks with a clear and di- 
rect route to the sea. Mr. Deas presents a nar- 
rative of proceedings for deepening, widening 
and straightening the river, which insome places 
was so shallow that it could be forded on foot. 
Where sand-banks were bare at low water, land- 
plows drawn by horses were employed to break 
up the banks, so that the current might carry 
the sand away. Where the sand-banks were 
under water, they were torn up by harrows at- 
tached by tackle to the stern of steam-tugs, the 
liberated débris being swept away by the cur- 
rent and reflux of the tides. Then began pro- 
cesses of dredging, at first by a chain of iron 
buckets worked by hand and by horses, but 
afterward by steam-power. Sometimes the 
dredgers encountered rocks and boulders, and 
these had to be mastered by a recourse to diving- 
bells and blasting. 

For a long time the engineers were unaware 
of a remarkable bed or dyke of whinstone rock 
at the bottom of the river near Elderslie, about 
four miles from Glasgow. This formidable bed 
of rock, which was only discovered by the 
grounding of a large steamer in 1854, extended 
nine hundred feet in length by about three hun- 
dred feet in breadth. It was blown up by gun- 
powder, the charges being fired by a galvanic 
battery. The cost of these blasting operations 
was upward of £16,000. Much, we are told, 
remains to be done; but the northern half of 
the rocky area has been lowered so as to give a 
channel of fourteen feet at low water, the other 
half having an available depth of eight feet. 
Ultimately, as is expected, there will be a depth 
throughout of twenty feet at low water. The 
cost of the sundry operations on the Clyde has 
from first to last, in virtue of acts of Parlia- 
ment, been borne by levying rates on the ton- 
nage of vessels using the river. The adminis- 
tration throughout has been marked by great 
prudence. With some insignificant failures 
whatever has been done has beeu done well. 
The total expenditure of the Clyde Trust from 
the year 1770 to June, 1875, amounted to £6,774,- 
000. Let us now take a glance at the revolution 
which the outlay of this large sum of money has 
happily effected. The first steamer, called the 
“Comet,” constructed by Henry Bell, and placed 
on the Clyde in 1812, drew four feet of water, 
and was capable of carrying forty passengers. 
It went down the river to Greenock one day 
and returned the next. Mr. Deas was informed 
by an old gentleman seventy-seven years of age 
that he had made a voyage in the ‘‘Comet.” 
“He left Greenock at ten in the morning for 
Glasgow, but in consequence of a ripple of 
head-wind it was two in the afternoon before 
they got to Bowling, ten and a half miles from 
Greenock, where all the passengers were landed, 
and had to walk to Glasgow (a distance of ten 
to eleven miles), owing to the want of water, 
the tide having ebbed. It was no uncommon 
occurrence for the passengers, when the little 
steamer was getting exhausted, to take to turn- 
ing the fly-wheel to assist her.” 

We have spoken of what came under our ob- 
servation in 1824, when several steamers of 
moderate size were successfully plying. Since 
then, through the effeets of dredging and the 
enterprise of the people, the Clyde takes rank as 
a river of first-rate importance. The river on 
which Henry Betl’s little steamer occasionally 
stuck carries ocean steamers without obstruc- 
tion to the harbor of Glasgow. At present the 
minimum depth of the navigable channel may 
be stated at fifteen feet at low-water, and about 
twenty-five feet at high-water. Vessels drawing 
twenty-three feet three inches have within the 
last few months come to Glasgow in one tide 
from Greenock. Shipbuilding on the Clyde has 
advanced in a remarkable manner. In 1875 
there were built on it three war vessels, thirteen 
paddle, and a hundred and thirteen screw-steam- 


riously the theoretic foundation of his art; try- 
ing to make up by application for the time lost. 
It must, however, be confessed that even these 
earnest pursuits were somewhat impulsive, not 
to say spasmodic in character. His teachers, 
with the sole exception of the excellent Cantor 
Weinlig, found him idle or obstinate, a circum- 
stance which it would be unjust to put down al- 
together to their pedantry or want of zeal. 
Wagner's nature is essentially autodidactic; he 
loved to find out by his own hard-gained expe- 
rience what it would have been easier to accept 
on the authority of others. Only the works of 
the great dead he accepted as his guides. He 
studied Gluck and Mozart, Bach and Beethoven. 
His passionate admiration for the genius of the 
last-mentioned master is described by one of 
Wagner’s early friends as ‘‘a regular furor Teu- 
tonicus.” Thus the young man’s soul ripened 
for his future task. But in the meantime his 


liant kind. Being without means of subsistence, 
he had to accept the conductorship of a small 
opera in the North of Germany—a narrow 
sphere of action for one rife with hopes and 
projects of the widest scope. The years spent 
by Wagner in the manner alluded to were full 
of misery and disappointment. The first charm 
of the unconventional ease of theatrical life 
soon gave way to u feeling akin to despair at 
being compelled to associate with a class of per- 
sons void of artistic aspirations, and therefore 
utterly uncongenial to his own nature. His 
official duties were, moreover, of the most te- 
dious kind. The German stage was at that 
time flooded with the shallowest productions of 
the French and Italian schools, and these Wag- 
ner had to rehearse over and over again with 
singers of the third or fourth order, whose in- 
competence was equalled only by their willful- 
ness and arrogance. Nevertheless, Wagner 
tried to do his duty. 

We have the testimony of one of his employ- 
ers with regard to his unceasing efforts to work 
with the scanty materials at his disposal. Pres- 
ence of mind as a conductor and the skillful 
handling of theatric effects, which so favorably 
distinguishes him from most German dramatists, 
may be mentioned as the two beneficial results 
of this dreariest period of Wagner’s career. 
An ill-advised marriage with an actress con- 
tracted about this time added to the difficulties 
of his situation. Wagner's tastes and habits 
were those of artistic refinement and luxury, 
and his small earnings were wholly insufficient 
to meet the demands of a mismanaged, extrava- 
gant household. The situation at last became in- 
tolerable; an effort had to be ~ade, and the man- 
ner in which it was made is again highly char- 
acteristic of Wagner’s nature. The change of 
fortune was to be at once sudden and brilliant; 
a great work was to be created, and on its event- 
ual performance at one of the great theaters of 
Europe the composer founded the boldest hopes. 
Paris, at that time the center of the musical 
world, appeared to him the most desirable scene 
of his expected triumph, and he immediately 
applied for an appropriate dramatic poem to 
Scribe, the librettiste of Meyerbeer and Halevy, 
then in the zenith of his reputation. This de- 
mand from a stranger was treated by the cele- 
brated dramatist with a disregard not wholly 
unaccountable under the circumstances. . But 
Wagner's energy was not to be daunted by this 
failure. In default of Scribe, he determined to 
write his own book, and immediately began a 
dramatic version of Bulwer’s ‘‘Rienzi,” a sub- 
ject eminently adapted for operatic purposes. 
With the poem and two acts of the music of his 
“Rienzi” finished, Wagner embarked at Riga, 
where he had been conducting the opera for 
some time, for London on his way to Paris, the 
El Dorado of his high-strung fancy. His hope 
of immediate success was, however, to be ut- 
terly disappointed. A young foreigner, without 
social or journalistic connections, was not a 
person likely to be patronized by theatrical 
managers. Wagner’s many attempts at having 
his ‘*Rienzi” represented at a French theater 
were fruitless; his position again became em- 
barrassed in the highest degre@\and to escape 
actual starvation he had to undert@ke the hum- 
blest tasks of musical slavery, such \s arrang- 
ing popular airs for various instruments. In 
this crisis it was the love of his art which saved 
him from despair. He himself has told us how 
utterance of his grief became an irresistible de- 
sire, and how in the popular type of the ‘Flying 
Dutchman,” the weary wanderer of the main, 
he found an adequate symbolization of his own 
loneliness and misery. It was in this manner, 
that is, by the demand of his own nature, that 
Wagner was led from the historical principle 
adhered to in ‘‘Rienzi” to the mythical subject 
matter which has been the basis of all his sub- 
sequent music-drama. ‘The merits or demerits 
of this innovation I must not discuss on the 
present occasion; but Wagner’s strongest ad- 
versaries will admit that he has succeeded in 
inspiring these mythical creations with the 
breath of individual passion.—Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. 





EnigmMas.—One maneuvre consists In taking 
the letters of a word, adding to or subtracting 
from them, and seeing in what way the meaning 
becomes changed thereby. Of this kind is the 
enigma: ‘‘My first two letters are a man, my 
first three a woman, my first four a brave man, 
my whole a brave woman.” This is a really ex- 
cellent analysis of the literal constituents of 
Heroine. The following example is attributed 
to Charles John Fox, and is without much dif- 
ficulty seen to relate to glass :— 

‘‘What is pretty and useful in various ways, 

Though it tempts some poor mortals to shorten 
their days, 

Take one letter trom it, and there will appear 

What youngsters admire every day in the year; 

Take two letters from it, and then without doubt 

You are what that is, if you don’t find it out.” 

Canning’s enigma is very neat, on the effect 
of adding the letter ‘‘s” to the word ‘‘cares”— 
converting a pluralinto a singular, troubles into 
a pleasure. One of the best enigmas of this 
class was by Lord Macaulay, on the word—but 
we will leave the discovery of the word to the 
ingenuity of the reader :— 

‘Cut off my head, and singular I am; 

Cut off my tail, and plural! I appear; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrous feat! 
Although my middle’s left, there’s nothing there. 
What is my head, cut off? a sounding sea; 
What is my tail, cut off? a rushing river; 

And in their mighty depth I fearless play, 
Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute for ever.” 

The initials A EI O U formed an enigma that 
lasted during many years of the reign of Fred- 
erick the Third, Elector of Austria and Emperor 
of Germany in the fifteenth century. They 
were inscribed on public buildings, on regimen- 
tal flags, on the backs of books, and on the im- 
perial plate. A solution was found among the 
Emperor’s papers, after his death, in German 
and Latin; and sufficiently boastful it certainly 
was :— 

“Alles Erdreich ist (Esterreich unterthan. 
Austriz est imperare Orbi universo.” 
Another form of O U enigma ia that clever pro- 
duction which was for a long time attributed 





now said to have been due to Rev. R. Egerton 
Warburton, although the reply may have been 
Whewell’s. It is based on the near identity of 
sound between ‘‘cipher” and ‘‘sigh for;” on the 


in twenty-two lines; another in fourteen. 
latter runs thus :— 

The noblest object in the works of art; 
The brightest scene that nature doth impart; 
The well-known signal in the time of peace; 


events of the hour. 


number of small kinds of game; two halls or 
places of worship, two students or scholars, the 
stairs of an hotel, and 
gentlemen to attend on me; I have what is the 
terror of the slave, also two domestic animals 
and a number of negatives.” We should have 
said—but most readers will soon see this for 
themselves—that there are here not only similar 
words with dissimilar meanings, but also words 
having the same sounds though differently 
spelled. Many enigmas have been put forth 
with an announcement that the author would 
give a prize of a sum of money to any person 
who would find out the correct solution. 
may be doubted whether such liberality is any- 
thing more than a bit of waggery. There was 
one which was attributed sometimes to Lord 
Chesterfield, sometimes to Miss Seward, and 
adh — ane of which £1000 was of- 
ered. e should be sorr i 

worldly prospects were of anything but a bril-| the attribution or the offer. yf eg pry 


half a score of Spanish 


It 


One form of it is 
The 


The point essential in a tenant’s lease; 
The plowman’s comfort when he holds the plow; 


The soldier’s duty and the lover’s vow; 
A planet seen between the earth and sun; 
A prize which merit never has yet won; 
A wife’s ambition, and a parson’s dues; 
A miser’s idol, and the badge of Jews; 
If now your happy genius can divine 
The correspondent word to every line, 
By the first letters will be plainly found 
An ancient city that is much renowned. 
Three or four attempted solutions of this are 
extant, but all poor and insufficient. Another 
enigma, much talked of at Oxford a few years 
ago, and said to have been written by a Univer- 
sity man in high position, who offered £50 to 
any one who could guess it, assumed the follow- 
ing form :— 

When from the ark’s capacious round 

The world came forth in pairs, 
Who was it that first heard the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs? 

It is certain that many attempts have been 
made to solve this, prize or no prize; we have 
seen three, discordant as to result, but ingeni- 
ous individually.— AU the Year Round. 
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COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIC 
PLASTERS. 


An Electro-Galvanic Battery, combined with the 
celebrated Medicated Porous Plaster, forming the 
grandest curative agent in the world of medicine, and 
utterly surpassing all other Plasters heretofore in use. 
They accomplish more in one week than the old Plas- 
ters ina whole year. They do not palliate, they CURE. 
Instant relief afforded in 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Cramps, St. Vi- 
tus’ Dance, Sciatica, Hip Complaints, Spinal Af- 
fections, Nervous Pains and Irritations, Epilepsy 
or Fits proceeding from Shocks to the Nervous 
System, Ruptures and Strains, Bruises, Fractures, 
Contusions, Weak Muscles and Joints, Nervous 
and Feeble Muscular Action, Great Soreness and 
Pain in any Part of the Body, Weak and Painful 
Kidneys, Great Tenderness of the Kidneys, and 
Weak and Lame Back, caused by Chronic Inflam- 
mation of the Kidneys. 

So confident are the proprietors in the great value 
of this Plaster over all other Plasters that they do 
not hesitate to WARRANT it to possess greater, far 
greater, curative properties than all othe:s combined, 
while the price of each, viz., 35 cemts, is within the 
reach of every suffererin the land. Insist, therefore, 
upon having what you call for. 
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Sold everywhere. Sent by mail, carefully wrap- 
ped and wirranted, on receipt of price, 25 cents for 
one, $1.25 for six, or $2.25 for twelve, by WEEKS 
& POTTER, Proprietors, Boston. 4t jan27 


‘FOR 1877! 


“The Commonwealth” 
NEWSPAPER 


will seek, during the ensuing year, more than ever, to 
secure a welcome from the intelligent and progress- 
ive members of the community, interested in 


The Advanced Thought of New 
England. 


The best sayings of EMERSON, PHILLIPS, ALCOTT, 
WEISS, WASSON, HIGGINSON, Conway, Mrs. HOWE, 
Mrs. LIVERMORE, Mrs, STONE, GANNETT, and the 


other forerunners of opinion and conviction, will be 
gathered up and presented as soon as uttered, and 
in systematic and methodical form, 

The brave and satisfying discourses of Rev. M.J. 
SAVAGE will contigue to be a feature of the paper. 


As hitherto THE COMMONWEALTH will be a firm 
supporter of Republican politics, an index of literary 
development, a friend to woman-suffrage, temper- 
ance, labor-reform, and all elevating causes that ask 
the attention and respect of the community. It wil 
try to he bright; to enliven every home; to be com- 
prehensive, concise and laconic; holding to the hard 
money faith, honor among politicians, integrity 
everywhere, and unlimited contempt for pharisaism 
and humbuggery in general. In a word, it will be, 
as hitherto, only much more so, as time and opportu- 
nity are given us for more successfully working out 
our plans. I 
“PUBLIC OPINION.” 
Our newspaper brethren are quick to dutect a good 
journal, and therefore we quote a word or two from 
a few of them upon ** THE COMMONWEALTH” to show 
the uniform quality of their commendations, 


The Boston Journal says—and in so doing but her- 
alds the universal encomium :— 


The Commonwealth has always been a neat-looking, 
well made up, high-toned, enterprising weekly, ac- 
ceptable in the family and exerting a good influence 
on the public; and we are glad to see that it is likely 
to at least double its present years in prosy erity. 


Zion’s Herald, of the Methodist persuasion, re- 
marks for the religious brotherhood :— 

The Commonwealth is one of the handsomest news- 
papers, mechanically, that comes to our office. Its 
editor fills its pages with an admirable variety of lit- 
erary miscellany. His leaders are usually pointed 
and wholesome comments and criticisms upon the 
‘ Every department of the paper 
1s conducted with admirable fairness and ability. 


The Salem Gazette, an excellent representative of 


the inte: ior State journals, adds these comments :— 


The Commonwealth is a well-edited paper, and in- 


teresting both as regards its original and selected 
to the late Professor Whewell, but which is | matter. It was originally started as a political organ, 
understood to express the views of a coterie of men 
of “advanced” views in politics. Like all such special 
organs, however, it became a burden to, and a tax 
upon, its owners. 
which the more a man owned the poorer 


It was a species of property of 
e might be 


INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 
BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.} 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........$14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 














As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common 
wealth. 


,000. 


The C pany hasr 
condition by— 











adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


capital, as above presented. 


years, apply at the office of the Company or of 

agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel. 

Ww.C. WRIGHT, 
marie: © 


Secretary. 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., 
Medical Examiner. 
jan6 


Leaving.ceesceseeeeeseeeeceseeeees-G13,832,527.95 


Amountat risk.......0. ....0+0++eG60,578,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $1 


hed its present prosperuus 
1st—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 


Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 





OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,. 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS, CO, 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
dec2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


SHR GREATEST SACRIFICE 
EVER KNOWN 


b, F. CUSHMAN, 


(SUCCESSOR TO CUSHMAN & BROOKS,) 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Our whole stock marked down to unheard of prices, 
to close out. 


150 Doz. KID GLOVES, 2° 
Button, at 25cts; former 
price 75cts. 


500 Doz. KID GLOVES, 3- 
Button, reduced from 
$1.50 to$1. 2-Button Kid 
Gloves 87cts. 


All our heavy WINTER GLOVES immense- 
ly reduced in prices. 


Odd Lots 


at lower prices than ever be o e¢ known in 


HAMBURG EDGINGS, 


fine quality goods, at lower prices than 
coarse common goods cap be purchased for 
elsewhere. 


All our 


MILLINERY GOODS 


must be sold immediately, and the prices 
are so low that we dare not mention them. 


Our 


MADE-UP COTTON UNDERWEAR 


are the best made in the country, at very 
reasonable prices. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS AND 
COMBINATION SUITS. 


All the grades Ladies’ Reform Dress Suits. 
This is to be a GRAND CLOSING-OUT SALE, as 
every lady will see who visits our store the coming 
two weeks. 





QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 


. 








Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


Local Agencies in every town, 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, Presiden 





bP. CUSIIIAN, 


(Successor to CUSHMAN & RROOKS.) 
“a $35,000. 


TRAVELERS 


READ AND HEED 





THE LESSON FROM 
ASHTABULA ! 


Eight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe, on 
one of the best-equipped and managed railroads in 
the United States, were insured against accidents in 
the 





Aug. 20, 1876. tf dec9 


ART-STORE. 
Importers and Dealer 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ISSUED ANNUALLY IN NOVEMBER. 


with BEAUTIFUL CHROMO VIGNETTE. 
Retail Price, 50 Cents. 


One dozen in Fancy Box. 
Trade, supplied in any quantity. 





PUBLISHED BY 
New England News Company..........Boston. 


American News Company........-- New York. 
New York News Company...... +++-New York. 
Western News Company....... «.-.-Chicago. 
Central News Company...... ++++++Philadelphia. 
Baitimore News Company.............- Baltimore. 
St. Louis Book and News Company....St. Louis. 
San Francisco News Company......... California. 


“Like all its predecessors, it is a handsome little 
volume, embracing choice extracts in poetry and 
prose, with blanks for memoranda.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

“It is, as always, neat and convenient and ,beauti- 
ful in all its features.”— Saturday Gazette. 

“Compact compilation of many useful bits of in- 
tormation.”— Sunday Herald. 

«Every ladv’s work-basket should contain a copy 
of the Lady’s Almanac. It is just the compilation 
for her use in ready reference.”—Commonwealth. 

“Is acredit to its publishers. Must prove a very 
acceptable Christmas or New Year’s gift to any lady.” 
Pawtucket Gazette. 

“A valuable little annual, handsome, witty and 
wise in its reading matter.”—Salem Register. 
“Continuing the features which have heretofore 
iven it deserved popularity. A neat and attractive 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


Doz. for French Soaps, Soc Hyg. 

assorted odors, at 
CHOATE’S, 

Under Revere House. 


The Lady’s Almanac! 
An Elegant Gilt-Edged Miniature, in dainty style, 


Usual Discount to the 


“She may be very kind,” replied | 


Yes, Texus is a) 


. ural temper shows itself as it is, Macaulay 


OC AE i ep PUN MTR 


ers. Including other kinds of craft, there were 
built on it a total of two hundred and seventy- | 
six vessels. For the year ending 30th of June, | 
1875, the revenue of the Clyde Trust was £196,- 
326. A survey of the shipping at the harbor 
and docks of Glasgow would communicate a 
feeling of an enormous trade with all parts of 
the world. The truth is, the rise of Glasgow 
is one of the wonders in the modern history of 
Great Britain—a greater wonder still when we 
consider the poor and backward state of Scot- 
land atthe Union. From thirty-five thousand 
in 1771, the population of Glasgow has swollen 
to half a million, and it has become the second 
city of the empire, with apparently no limit to 
ite wealth andimportance. Asa center of man- 
ufacturing industry it has several advantages, 
but all would have been unavailing without the 
| Clyde and its marvellous improvements.— Cham- 
ber’s Journal. 


| crown, who, while under thirty, was welcomed 
| with delight into the most exclusive society in 
| London, was dependent on his pen for his sup- 
yort, was driven at one time to sell the gold 
medals which had beea the rewards of his dis- 
| tinction at Cambridge. Yet being thus depend- 
| dent and subject to a thousand temptations, 
| either in the example of others or from the exi- 
| gencies of his own position, he resigned office 
rather than appear to compromise the convic- 
tions of his father. When he might have looked 
forward with a certainty to a seat in the cab- 
| inet, and had set his foot upon the ladder by 
which he might have ascended with ease to the 
first places in the state, he abandoned his mag- 
| nificent prospects. He accepted a situation in 
India for no other purpose than to save money 
for the support—not ot a wife and children of 
| his own, for this form of happiness he either 











| never desired, or deliberately and unselfishly sacs 
| surrendered—but for the sake of his father and| Wacner’s Earty CarEEeR.— 

| his brothers and sisters, whose support he had ro kexenote 
| reason to fear might possibly be thrown upon 


| himself. When by his industry and prudence 


self. ‘‘The Norne” (the Pandora of Northern | 





| fact that cipher stands for zero, nought, 0, or 
nothing; that cipher is also a motto or mono- 
gram; and that the exclamation O (Oh!) is 
A lady is sup- 
posed to ask for your cipher and motto, and you 


shaped nearly like the cipher 0. 


reply as follows :— 
“U Oa O, but I O thee; 
O O no O, but O O me; 
Or else let O thy O go, 
And give back O OI O thee.’ 
The lady responds thus :— 
“['d O your O, but O U not; 
A O am I, and can't O your lot; 
I send you a O and O your pain; 
But a O your O U O in vain.” 
The word sigh reminds us of the following 
elegant trifle :— 
“Tt came, though I fetchedit; when come it was 
gone; j 
It stayed but a moment, it could not stay long; 
I ask not who saw it—it could not be seen, 


of his being has been indicated by Wagner him- And yet might be felt by a king or a queen.” 


As kiss is next door to asigh, we append here 


mythology), he says, ‘‘approached my cradle | 4 pretty triplet by Sir Thomas Wyatt, dated as 


|he had raised himself beyond uneasiness in| and laid on it the never-contented spirit which | far back as the time of Henry the Eighth :— 


| money matters, he displayed always the same | always seeks the new.” The consequences of 
|tempered moderation. His ambition had not) this fatal gift soon began to appear. His plans 
dg by what it — on Spt net ge to | from the very beginning show signs of a colos- 
| him it came unsought. 1en political prefer- | sal energy. In 1824, at the age 
ment was thrust again upon him he accepted it | af 7 62 of ‘eleven, the 
as a duty to his party rather than as an object | «‘compound,” he says, ‘‘of ‘H ’ 
Beh re : Ys, am 
| which de desired for himself. When literature | Mogi 3 : let’ and 


“A lady gave me a gift she had not, 
And I received her gift which I took not, 
And if she take it again I grieve not.” 
Effects of a ludicrous kind—all the more lu- 


| boy was sketching some enormous drama, aj dicrous through being wholly unexpected—are 
‘King | produced by presenting in majesiic or elegant 
The design was grand in the extreme. | form what was originally a nursery rhyme, or, 


| brought him wealth he was liberal to extrava- | Forty-two people died in the course of the piece, | perhaps, a humorous ditty. One scarcely recog- 
| gance, especially to the less fortunate members | and I was obliged to let most of them reappear | nizes a comic song, much ir favor some years 


of his own profession. Yet his wealth, notwith- | as ghosts in the last acts 
standing Messrs. Longman’s celebrated check, | acters.” 


for want of living char- | ago, when dressed up in the stanzas beginning : 
The result, of course, was nonsense, | ‘‘If I had a quadruped averse to speed,” etc. 


j which was the wonder of the city, was extra. | but nonsense on a large scale, reminding one | The elegant furbishing which Jack and Gill has 
| ordinary only as the result of literary success. | of the toys of ayoung Titan, somewhat difficult | received may be cited as another example :— 


| A popular artist will receive for his pictures in| to handle for mortals of ordinary growth. Th-:| 
| four or five years as much as Macaulay made | mode in which Wagner acquired the knowledge 
| by the labor of a life. A coal-owner has} of his own art bears the same stamp of super- 
| realized five times as much merely by the fluc- abundant energy. By chance he witnessed a 
| tuations of price in a single season. In his performance of Beetloven’s music to Goethe's 
| private circle, by his near relations, by his in- | tragedy of ‘‘Egmont,” and at once his competi- 
| timate friends, by his servants, by those to | tive zeal was roused. Without any theoretical 
| whom great men are known in their undress, | knowledge he set to work at a musical accom- 
|when they are off their guard and their nat- | paniment to his own tragedy. Failure was, un- 
| der such circumstances, a matter of course; but 
| failure, deserved or undeserved, has never deter- | 0 
| red Wagner from renewed effort. 





was adored. And he was what he was not 
through any effort of self-restraining principle, 


“<’Twas not on Alpine snow or ice, 
But Lonest English ground, 
‘Excelsior’ was their device ; 
But sad the fate they found. 
They did not climb for love or fame, 
But followed duty’s call; 
They were together in their aim, 
But parted in their fall.” 
The late Bishop Wilberforce, who relieved 


more grave studies by occasional pleasantries 


f wit and humor, constructed an enigma on 


In this case it | “‘man” by the employment of a whole string of 


not by subduing the meaner part of him by | served to bring home to him the old useful doc- | words having two or more meanings each: ‘‘All 


efforts of will or conscience, but because he trine of ars vera res severa. 

never seems to have felt a temptation to be_ 
| otherwise. Neither the grosser forms of indul- 
| gence nor the higher torms of infirmity, ambi- 
i tion, or love of fame or power, had the small- | 
| est attraction for him. His tastes were as sim- 
| ple as his disposition was pure. His highest | ing, though deserved, ridicule by the audience. | 
| gratification was to take his nephews and nieces But the ingredient of common-sense which is 


he went on writing orchestral works on a gigan- 4 


tricities, as Wagner himself has called it, was. 


tic scale, and full of unutterable aspiration, one medley of which I am comprised. 
of which, an overture, the climax of his eccen- | large box and two lids, two caps, two musical 
instruments, a number of weathercocks, two es- 
| performed at Leipsic, but received with mortify- | tablished measures, some weapons of warfare, 
and a great many little articles that a carpenter 
cannot do without. 


For a little while | pronounce me a wonderful piece of mechanism, 


nd yet few people have numbered the strange 
I have a 


Then I have about me a 


to the shows of London, playing games with invariably mingled with true artistic gift soon | couple of esteemed fishes, and a great many of 


| 
| 


them in the house in Great Ormond street, or | taught the 
writing valentines or nursery rhymes for them. | neaeunel 
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young enthusiast the futility of his | smaller size, two lofty trees, and the fruit of an 
attempts. He took to studying se- indigenous plant; a handsome stag, and a great 


Eagle Clothing Store, 


said to be. In this condition Mr. Slack took it, re- 
lieving those responsible for its existence o/ ° bur- 
den; and for years he has conducted it upon business 
principles and with general fairness and ability, till 
now it is a well established and paying newspaper, 
and welcomed every week by a handsome list of sub- 
scribers. 


But the constant readers of a journal are, perhaps, 
the best judges of its merits. They know, certainly, 
what suits them. The following is an extract from a 
letter of a reader in old Plymouth—grand ground 
for appreciation of independence and right senti- 
ment. It is only a sample of many we might quote, 
were we desirious of extending such encomiums ;— 


I do not believe you have a reader who appreciates 
your excellent journal better than myself. Indeed, 
it is our pride to recommend it to our large circle of 
friends as by far the best and most real paper in the 
country, and I know we have sent you many sub- 
scribers. You manage to Pe into it every week all 
the life of the country. and are always on the r:ght 
side. Iam sure it would bea real calamity to lose 
your Commonwealth. 


——_— 


ry . 

‘THE COMMONWEALTH” 

is published every SATURDAY MORNING, at 

30 FRANKLIN STREET, COR. HAWLEY 

(a few doors from Washington street). 
TERMS: 


$2.50 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE. (Post- 
age prepaid by the publishers.) 


CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





PRICES REDUCED. 
10,000 MEN'S, YOUTHS’, BOYS’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 


OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS: 


FROM #83 TO 830, 


—AT THE— 


Cor. of Washington and Essex Sts. 








men’s Overcoat ever sold for $25.00. 


under the supervision of 


Custom Department. 


ittle volume.”—Lawrence American. 


EAGLECLOTHING 6028 
“PRIZE” 
OVERCOAT, 


which they put at the low 


price of 
$25, 


is made from the finest 
American Elysian, a small, 
neat pattern, heavy lasting; 
bound with cloth, very de- 
sirable, and made by first- 
class Journeymen Tailors, 


Mr, W.L. Parmelee, of our 


We place it upon our counters as 


every sense of the word. Gentlemen 
will inquire for this coat, and will be 
show n the best Bargain ever offered 


EAGLE CLOTHING C0 


sich Siidk enceuns rine: ak -Guuetien WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS., 





UNDER BOYLSTON BANK. 


TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 











LOUIS J. BARNARD, Buffalo............. $5000 
HENRY WAGNER, Syracuse. ...........-- 50) 
BOYD L. RUSSELL, Auburn, N. Y 5000 
LEVI W. HART, Akron, Ohio............--- 5000 
Mr. HART had also a Life Policy for....... 3000 
SILAS H. MERRILL, Dayton, N. Y......... 5000 
JONATHAN RICE, Lowell, Mass.........-- 4000 
G. A. PURINGTON, Buffalo.............---++ 2000 
F. W. MARVIN, Buffalo.......ccscsccccvccves 1000 

Total, so far as KnOWN...-.-.0. -- eee 335.000 


Mr. Barnard’s Accident Policy was written only 
two hours before his departure on the ill-fated train, 
and cost $37.50. F 

Accident insurance, procured by the timely invest- 
ment of a very little money, brings incalculable re- 
lief to the Lereaved and suffering in case of fatal cas- 
ualty or bodily injury. 

THE TRAVELERS has paid in Cash Benefits to 
Accident Policy-holders, 


¢ eX . 
B2,500,000. 
Every man, travelling or not, should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 


Any regular Agent will write a Policy at « few mo- 
ments’ notice. No Medical Examination is required. 





BOSTON OFFICE, 
221 Washington Street. 


CHAS. G@. C, PLUMMER, Gen’! Agt 


The Finest Cluality 


WHITE SHIRTS 


Made to order at the rate of $33.00 per 
dozen. Finest materials, best workman- 
ship, and perfect fit guaranteed. 





Furnishing Goods Department. 


The remarkable success of our shirt-cutters and 
makers during the past two years, in producing per 
fect fitting Shirts, Warrants us in inviting the special 
attention of gentlemen to this br neh of our business. 


Macillar. Williams & Parker 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


ABC 


ONCE A WEEK. 


THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


Pathfinder Railway Guide 


beg to announce that on the first of January they 
change the form of the Weekly Supplement to their 
Guivce, and issue the same in a new style of 


A BC Once a Week, 


CONTAINING INFORMATION ON 


TELEGRAPH, STEAMERS, 
MONEY ORDER, MAILS, 
POPULATION, DISTANCE, 
EXPRESS, RUNNING TIME, &c. 


relating to every Station upon Railroads running 
from Boston. All Shippers, Packers, Bookkeepers, 
Travellers and Merchants consult it, and find it 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE COUNTING-ROOM. 
RAND, AVERY & CO., 
117 Franklin Street, Boston. 


rid 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


We are now Receiving Large Additions of Foreign 


Woolens from Manufacturers’ Agents and New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia Importers, purchasrd for 
Cash at about 33 per cent. from Early W nter prices. 


To keep all hands employed until our Spring Goods 


have arrived and are wanted, we shall make these 
goods, together with the balance of our own impor- 
tations, into garments to order, in our usual superior 
style, at prices to suit the most economical. 


GEORGE LYON & (0, 


the TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
“Prize” Overcoat. | spacious Io" STREET, 
It is a Gentleman’s Overcoat in|CHAMBERS, § Gm Corner Washington. 


JUST ISSUED: 
GHOST LAND; 


—OoR— 


Researches into the Realms of Occult Mys-_ 
teries. 


y the author of the celebrated and admired work, 

“ART MAGIC.” Translated and edited by Emma 

HARDINGE BRITTEN. 

The most profound and thrilling volume on Occult 
London Press. 


Science ever written.— 


Published and sold by 


WM. BRITTEN, 


113 West Chester Park, Boston, 





Merino Underwear and Hosiery 
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